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Part 1.—The Embryo. 
|.—Parentage. 

RDINARILY the Salmon that ascend McCloud River in 
California are stopped by the racks at the Government 
fish-culture station at Baird. In 1898, however, a few 
passed the station before the racks were set, and a pair 

of them were seen spawning on a riffle just above the hatchery 
about the middle of August. An old Rainbow Trout soon dis- 
covered the spawning Salmon, and, acting on an impulse born 
of the memory of previous feasts, took a station a few feet down 
stream from them and gorged himself with the eggs as they 
floated past. His feasting soon attracted other Trout, a dozen 
cf them, besides several Sacramento Pike, and among them all 
they destroyed about half of the six thousand eggs as fast as 
they were spawned. 

Then the Sculpins, or Bullheads, degenerate fresh-water rela- 
tives of certain ugly large-mouthed sea-fishes, together with 
fuckers and Minnows, continually searched the bottom of the 
river and devoured about a third of the eggs that lodged among 
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the rocks. The spawning Salmon threw sand and gravel over the 
others, and many of them were covered too deeply and were 
killed. After all these mishaps there were only about a thou- 
sand left to hatch. 

About the time that the Salmon began spawning, a college boy 
who loved nature better than books arrived at the hatchery. 
His purpose was to gain practical lessons in fish-culture and at 
the same time enjoy an outing in the mountains. One of his 
first acts after reaching the station was to set a fine-meshed net 
in the river just below where the Salmon were spawning, in order 
to catch some of their eggs. He secured half a dozen, but the 
net caught so much sand and gravel that only one of them was 
uninjured. 

It is the life-history of this egg and the fish that grew from it 
that we are now to follow. 

“Professor,” as the hatchery help called the college boy, took 
the egg to the hatchery and cared for it as salmon eggs ordin- 
arily are cared for at fish culture stations. He wanted to study 
the growth of the embryo, but soon found that a salmon egg is 
too large to place under a high power microscope, so he had to 
use other means—poisons and stains and dissecting instruments. 
And he had to have a lot more eggs, too, for an embryo never 
crows any more after being placed in a concentrated solution of 
corrosive sublimate and acetic acid. 

The hatchery season had not yet opened, but “Professor” 
hunted among the Salmon in the pool between the racks until 
he found a pair that were “ripe;” that is, that were ready to 
spawn, and the hatchery foreman had them spawned for him. 

It was from studying these artificially spawned eggs that “Pro- 
fessor” was able to give the following account of how the embryo 
grew in the egg from the river. 


1l.—Embryology. 


A few seconds after the egg that we are studying was caught 
in “Professor’s” net, as mentioned above, the male Salmon ex- 
truded a small quantity of milt, which floated down stream just 
as the egg had. Out of the many millions of spermatozoa con- 
tained in the milt, a few hundred came in contact with the egg, 
apa one of them found its way through the micropyle, a micro- 
scopic hole in one side of the shell, and fused with the egg germ. 
This process is known as the fertilization of the ovum, or egg. 

For five or six hours after fertilization there was scarcely any 
roticeable change in the egg, though a cell was forming on one 
side of the yolk. In seven hours the formation of the cell was 
complete, and the future Salmon assumed a definite shape, 
appearing like a very minute bubble, except that it was not hol- 
low. In another hour the cell had divided into two cells, just 
as you might divide a lump of wax with a string. By the 
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ninth hour each of these had 
divided, thus forming four cells. 
About the fourteenth hour each 
of the four divided, making 
eight. So far, the divisions had 
all been made in “vertical 
planes,” as “Professor” tells us, 
just like dividing a biscuit into 
two, four and eight pieces by 
cutting from top to bottom 
through both crusts. The next 
e € division was in a “horizontal 
plane,” just as if you should 
divide all the eight pieces of 
biscuit at once by cutting 48 hours. 
between the crusts. This horizontal cleavage occurred about 
the 15th hour, and from this time on cell division, which is also 
e cell multiplication, continued more rapidly, and the cells soon 


became so small and numerous that they could not be counted. 

At twenty-four hours they formed a little spherical mass re- 

sembling a berry, that is, if seen through a microscope, for the 
€ embryo was smaller than a pin-head. 


9 days. 

And this multiple division of cells continued—until the Salmon 
ceased growing about three years later. For several days the 
size of the cells decreased as their number increased, so that 
the embryo as a whole scarcely became larger. By the fifth or 
sixth day the cells began to spread out over the yolk, and by the 
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seventu day the embryo formed a disk an eighth of an inch 
across. About the fifth day a minute rounded lump formed near 
one edge of the disk, and gradually grew into a ridge that ex- 
tended across the middle. This was the beginning of the body of 
the future fish. On the eighth day the cells along the center of 
the ridge began to assume a different appearance from the 
others, remained smaller after dividing, and became more closely 
packed, forming a kind of rod that lay buried in the ridge. This 
was the beginning of the spinal cord. It was larger at the ena 
nearest the middle of the disk and soon became hollow there, 
forming the brain. Soon after this two little rounded knobs 
grew out from the brain, one on either side. These were the 
eyes. This was before there was any mouth, or stomach, or gills, 
any of which are more necessary than eyes. 

After the tenth day the embryo grew rapidly, and added new 
organs daily. It is not necessary to recount each day’s growth, 
but the following statement indicates the typical rate of develop- 
ment of a Salmon embryo: 


0 hours. Fertilization of ovum. 
7 hours. First cell formed. 

8 hours. Two cells. 

9 hours. Four cells. 

14 hours. Eight cells. 

15 hours. Sixteen cells. 

20 hours. Berry-like mass. 

5 days. Embryo begins to spread over yolk. 

6 days. Formation of ridge representing the body of the 
embryo. 

7 days. The ridge extends posteriorly to form the tail. 

8 days. First trace of spinal cord. 

9 days. Eyes bud off from the brain. 

11 days. Ears appear as thickenings in the outer layer of 
cells, or skin. 

12 days. The alimentary canal begins forming in the poster- 
ior part of the body as a fold in the layer of cells, or skin, next 
the yolk. 

13 days. Nostrils and the crystalline lens of the eyes appear, 
like the ears, as thickenings in the skin. First trace of kidneys. 

14 days. The heart begins as a pouch in the skin next the 
yolk, and the liver buds off from the alimentary canal. 

15 days. The lateral line appears as a series of thickenings 
in the skin, very much like the beginning of the ears and nostrils 
and crystalline lens of the eyes. 
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16 days. The aorta grows out from the heart. 

19 days. The gills appear as slits in the side of the head, 
and the pectoral fins begin as little conical protuberances on 
the skin where it spreads out over the yolk. 

20 days. About this time the mouth begins to show up as a 
V-shaped slit on the under side of the head, appearing much like 
a gill slit. 

So by the twentieth day the embryo with which we are con- 
cerned had developed all of its important organs to some extent. 
From that time until about the fiftieth day they simply became 
more perfect. 

lll. A Railway Journey. 


By the middle of September all the troughs at Baird Hatchery 
were full of eggs, and it was necessary to shtp some of them 
io Sisson, where there was another hatchery. “Professor,” having 
secn all he wished of the mountains near Baird, decided to take 
lis experimental eggs also to Sisson and enjoy new scenes. 
Accordingly, they with the one whose biography we are noting 
were packed on moist cotton flannel trays and shipped by 
express. Arriving at Sisson, they were placed in the hatchery 
an.l cared for as they had been before leaving Baird. 


PART II1.—THE ALEVIN. 


Il. In the Hatchery. 


It was the fourth of October, and the subject of this sketch, 
rolled up inside a sphere about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
was feeling very much cramped. He also wanted more air, or 
water, which is the same thing so far as he knew. During the 
past few days he had twisted around scores or times in vain 
efforts to get out. At last his tail broke through one side of the 
shell. This gave him more room and also enabled him to move 
about a little, though very awkwardly. After tumbling about for 
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a few minutes, and bumping against the sides and bottom of the 
basket, he succeeded in breaking off the shell entirely and came 
cut—not a perfectly formed fish, but what fish-culturists call an 
ALEVIN: that is, a fish-like body attached to a more or less 
oval-shaped mass of yolk. The eyes were large, and there was 
a remarkable bump on top of the head. The pectoral fins were 
pretty well formed, but the unpaired fins consisted merely of a 
fold of skin that extended the full length of the back and around 
the tail to the yolk-sack—dorsal, adipose, caudal, and anal, all 
in one. The ventral fins were still undeveloped. The body was 
Learly transparent, and by the aid of the microscope “Professor” 
could trace almost the entire circulation of the blood. 

After canvassing all the fish books in his possession in orde-: 
to find a name suitable for his charge, “Professor” decided upon 
ore that the German naturalist Walbaum gave the Quinnat Sal- 
mon over a hundred years ago. It is an exasperatingly heathen- 
ish name, but as it has priority over all otners, “Professor” 
1ightly considered that he should use it. We will write it Choui- 
cha (Chow-ee-cha), though he spelled it Tschawytscha. 

Soon after emerging from the shell, Alevin Chouicha fell 
through the oblong mesh of the basket, constructed so as to hold 
eges but not alevins, and rested on the bottom of the trough. 
Here he remained, keeping his head against the current, and occa- 
sionally swimming obliquely across from one side of the trough 
to the other. Sometimes he tried to rise to the surface, but it 
was hard work lifting the big yolk-sac, and he soon became ex- 
hausted by such efforts. In a few days he succeeded in gaining 
the head of the trough, where he remained. 

And so he continued for six weeks. At first he never felt 
kungry, what nourishment he needed being supplied by the yolk 
through the blood capillaries that spread over its surface in a 
fine net-work. But as the alevin grew larger, the amount of yolk 
became smaller and afforded less surface for the blood vessels. 
By the time Chouicha was five weeks old there was such 
a small quantity of yolk remaining that the blood could not 
ubsorb it rapidly enough to satisfy the needs of ; ‘owth. This 
caused him to feel hungry, and leaving the bottom of the trougn 
he began snapping at minute crustaceans that were sometimes 
carried into the hatching troughs from the meadow above. 
Noticing this, “Professor” prepared some milk curds and scat- 
tered small quantities through the water. Chouicha was grate- 
ful—at least he ate several small bits which if put together would 
have made a mass as big as a pin-head. 
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il. Brothers and Sisters. 


But what became of Chouicha’s brothers and sisters that we 
ieft hatching out in McCloud River? They were as helpless as 
Chouicha, and were surrounded by enemies. It was fortunate 
that they did not need to eat, for they could not swim fast 
enough to catch food, and they never escaped being taken for 
food when seen by their distant relative, Rainbow Trout, or the 
rock-searching Sculpin. There was no need of their exposing 
themselves; all they had to do was to lie quietly among the rocks 
and grow. But they did move about a little; like all children they 
could not keep quiet. Even the slightest movement attracted 
the Sculpins and the Trout, and before they were able to swim 
all but about a hundred had perished. Indeed, it is a wonder that 
any were left. 

There were a few twins and cripples in the family, and they 
were the first to be caught, except one poor little fellow who had 
his tail curled around his back like a snail shell. He couldn't 
move at all, and so did not expose himself. But being unable 
to swim he was also unable to catch food, and when the yolk was 
all used up he starved to death. And bacteria ate him up. 


PART FRY. 
1. The First Day of Freedom. 


It was the middle of November and Chouicha was six weeks 
old. He had used up all the yolk and was begianing in earnest 
bis life-long search for food. His fins and teeth were well de- 
veloped, and he was therefore able to pursue and catch food and 
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flee from enemies. He was nearly an inch ard a half long; 
to be exact, an inch and four-tenths, and was no longer an alevin 
but a FRY. 

Now, fish-culturists regard the hatchery as a kind of kindergar- 
ten, in which alevins only are cared for. As soon as the young 
salmon are able to swim they are “planted” in some stream ana 
left to take care of themselves. So fry Chouicha, with a lot of 
cthers, was “planted” in Sullaway Creek, a small stream near 
the hatchery, and was thereby ushered into a new world, which 
was not altogether friendly, to say the least. He had scarcely 
struck the water when he saw a large Trout (six inches long!) 
swimming rapidly toward him. It was the biggest thing he had 
ever seen in the water. He was frightened, to be sure, but did 
not lose his wits, what little he had, and glided in among some 
roots where the Trout could not follow. This was the beginning 
of his life-long vigilance against enemies. 

This attack and escape completed his training (begun in the 
hatchery) in the rules of conduct as practiced by the more aris- 
tocratic fishes; namely, “Eat every animal smaller than your- 
self, if you can catch him; and keep out of the way of every ani- 
mal larger than yourself, if you can.” Thus Chouicha realized 
the perils of his new freedom, but the creek was large when com- 
pared with himself or the hatching trough, and he felt the secur- 
ity that strong fins and abundant space can give. 

He kept in a pool near shore during his first day in the creek, 
catching his food as it floated past. There were plenty of in- 
sect larvae, but most of them were too large for him to swallow. 
A May-fly larva was first secured. Then a wriggler came floating 
toward, but not past him. A mosquito, warmed by the afternoon 
sun, alighted on the water, and Chouicha snapped it up (or 
cown) almost before it struck the surface. 

When night came on and Chouicha could find no more food, 
he imagined he had eaten it all. As he was still hungry—there 
never was a time between this and his final meal that he did not 
feel like eating—he dropped down stream to the-next pool, ex- 
recting to find food there. This was the first step in his long 
migration to the sea. 

Chouicha had an instinctive dread of going over a riffle in the 
daytime, fearing he would fall a prey to his relative, Rainbow 
Trout, who was waiting just below every rock, or might be. But 
by going at night he would not be seen. Thus two reasons, the 
vigilance of enemies in the daytime and his own inability to find 
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focd after dark, induced him to begin and also to continue his 
down-stream migration at night. 

instead of swimming actively, he allowed himself to float with 
the current; and except when going over a riffle he always kept 
bis head up stream. Chouicha did not need to be taught that 
in breathing the water must pass in at his mouth and out at his 
gills, which it would not readily do if he kept his head down- 
stream. Indeed, his very first act upon emerging from the egg- 
shell as an alevin was to turn his head upstream; and as we 
shall see later almost the last struggle of his life was an effor¢ 
to keep his head upstream. 

That food floated with the current rather than against it was 
mcrely a coincidence, but keeping his head upstream enabled him 
to see his food before it got to him, and was therefore a great 
convenience in getting his dinner. 

At the lower end of the pool from which Chouicha began his 
migration the current was strong, and he hesitated in venturing 
into it—did not know but that there was a Trout just below wait- 
ing for his supper. At last he started, and was soon in the next 
pool. But he found no food on account of the darkness, and 
therefore continued on downstream. He passed a number of 
rapids, some of them verging into waterfalls. In the worst places 
the current turned him over and over until it is a wonder that 
he did not become dizzy and get his brain dashed out against the 
etones. 

in a few hours Chouicha came to the mouth of the creek and 
entered Sacramento River. Here he found a large quiet pool 
ic which he rested until morning, having become somewhat ex- 
hausted by the night’s exertion. 

il. The Upper Sacramento, 

When daylight came'the first thing that Chouicha saw was an- 
other salmon fry, a companion from the hatchery, swimming 
around in a circle, having been injured in coming over some of 
the rapids. Being hungry—always hungry—he began nibbling 
ai the cripple’s tail. The cripple objected, but little did Chouicha 
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care; it only added zest to the meal. The feast of the little can- 
uibal, however, was soon interrupted by a Trout noticing the 
injured fry. Now, Trout are the chief surgeons of the mountain 
streams. If a small fish gets injured in any way, some Trout 
is always near by to give relief; and the service is always 
gratis. True, you never see the patient after treatment, but that 
is another story. The point is, cripples are always looked after. 
So in this case the cripple was treated, while Chouicha ran away 
a toot or two and caught the larva of a Mayfly, straightway for- 
geiting that there ever was such a thing as a crippled salmon 
fry. 

Chouicha remained all day in the pool below the mouth of Sull- 
away Creek looking for food. A favorite place was just below 
a large rock from which the current frequently washed insect 
larvae as they crawled up its sides. Before noon he caught the 
larva of a small Mayfly, as we have just mentioned, and a cad- 
dice larva that ventured out of its case too far. In the afternoon 
he caught a gnat, and tried repeatedly, though unsuccessfully, to 
swallow an ant. He might have caught more food, but he was 
uot the only little gourmand in the pool. 

In the swifter shallow water he found the larvae of the little 
black-fly sticking to the stones, standing up like soldiers and 
waving their fringed tentacles as if wig-wagging signals, though 
they were only trying to sweep microscopic animals and plants 
between their jaws. But Chouicha was no friend, as they soon 
found out, and they drew in their flags and doubled themselves 
up into knots. This made them so big around that Chouicha 
conld not get them into his mouth, but he nibbled at them until 
he succeeded in pulling one off, which made a very satisfactory 
1neal. He soon learned to catch them before they doubled up, 
but not until several had jerked their heads out of his mouth, 
They soon became a staple article of diet with him. 

Caddice larvae protect themselves from their numerous ene- 
11‘es, or try to, by building little tubular houses out of bits of 
leaves or sticks or grains of sand, which they carry about with 
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them or into which they run at the approach of danger. Rain- 


bow Trout was so much of a glutton that he swallowed the cad- 
cice-worm, house and contents; but Chouicha was better bred, 
and never destroyed the case, even when he grew larger; he be- 


lieved in preserving works of art. If he found a larva in its house 


he simply caught its head between his jaws and jerked and 
jerked until either the head came off or the larva came out. 

Chouicha’s principal difficulty this first day in the river, and 
for some time after, was not in a failure to find food, but in a 
failure to find it in small enough pieces. There were hundreds 
and hundreds of black-fly and caddice and Mayfly larvae in the 
water, but very few of them small enough for him to eat; and 
fioating helplessly on the surface were ants and flies and beetles 
and spiders, but try as persistently as he would he could not swal- 
iow them. Once he pulled a leg off a fly, but it did him little 
good and the fly but little harm. Eating was his only pleasure 
end it was exasperating to see so much delicious mince pie 
guing to waste because the pieces were too big. 

When night came on he got into the current again and floatea 
cown the river, going backward as usual except when passing 
rapids. This was much of the time, however, for the Upper 
Sacramento is a turbulent stream. He always rested a while in 
the pools, even at night, so that his progress was slow. A num- 
ber of fry of his own age accompanied him, but he paid little 
attention to them. It was very pleasant to have them in sight, 
but not too close; the number of insects of suitable size for eat- 
ing was limited. 

in nearly every pool that Chouicha came to while traversing 
the Upper Sacramento he found a few fry about his own size 
that had decided to remain in this part of the river, thinking 
there was an abundance of food. He also found from a few 
cozen to several hundred young salmon about four inches long 
that had been there all summer. The high water of the previous 
spring had passed before they were able to swim, and they were 
afraid to pass the rapids of the summer low water. Many of 
these summer residents had been caught by anglers who thought 
they were trout. On account of their small size, they were nearly 
always thrown back, but with a torn mouth. 

A few of these summer residents had been attacked by a mould- 
like fungus that grew on their gills. This is the disease that Dr. 
Trout calls consumption, the first symptoms of which are torpid 
movements. There are no advanced stages, for Dr. Trout always 
takes the patient in charge. His motto is “cure or kill.” 

Chouicha frequently saw the Water Ousel flit across tre sur- 
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face like a shadow, or bob up and down on the rocks as if it 
were on springs. He fled precipitatedly when it dove after its 
food. Once a bewhiskered Gray Squirrel sipped the water while 
standing on the rock under which Chouicha was hiding. At an- 
other time a deer came to the river to drink, but it bounded 
away for some reason unknown to Chouicha, dashing across the 
shallow water and scaring all the fishes, but leaving no track. 

But these were ouly imaginary enemies, and however much 
they might frighten could do him no harm. The Kingfisher was 
different. It would watch the water from the limb of a tree 
ird when a small fish came near the surface would fly to a point 
airectly above and descend vertically, so that the fish could not 
perceive the motion. Thus the Kingfisher would have the fish in 
its mouth before the danger was recognized. Once or twice 
Chouicha had a narrow escape, though his habit of swimming 
«eep usually protected him from such attacks. 

Four days after leaving Sullaway Creek Chouicha found him- 
self in a particularly deep and quiet pool near the mouth of 
Jiazel Creek. He had just caught an insect larva out in the mid- 
die of the stream when he saw a net floating down through the 
pool. He knew not what it might be except that it was probably 
an enemy. Everything bigger than himself that moved was 
an enemy. He started for the rocky shore to hide in the crev. 
ices, but found that he was already surrounded. : 

The net was hauled ashore by two Fish Commissioners who 
were studying the habits of young salmon, and at that time were 
on their regular monthly visit to that place. Among other things 
they noted: “Six 1.5 in. fry, evidently from the summer run; 
the first we have seen.” Five of the six were put into the collec- 
tion can to preserve for an examination of their food. Chouicha 
was returned to the river, else our story would end here. 

Chouicha was faint from being handled—Salmon young or old 
are very delicate—and floated on his back over rapid to the next 
pool. He gaped his mouth and spread his gills, and the water 
flowed through the wrong way, his head being down-stream. It 
1evived him, however, and he was soon able to keep right side 
up and nose against the current. He hid among the rocks for 
the rest of the day, and at night resumed his journey down the 
river. 

From this point on the river is not rough, though there are 
numerous small rapids, and Chouicha traveled almost to the 
mouth of Pit River without incident worthy of note. But there 
was trouble ahead. 

Just above the mouth of Pit River the Sacramento divides into 
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iwo channels. Chouicha followed the smaller and swifter por- 
t'on, and a few minutes later found himself in a dark cavern. The 
1iver at this point makes a long bend around a mountain spur 
through which a railroad tunnel passes. The railroad company 
while making the tunnel for their track made one also for the 
river. Chouicha was passing through this tunnel and at a furious 
rate. When it first began to grow dark he thought he was com- 
ing to the end of his journey. For he had a vague idea that he 
was going somewhere. Then the current became so strong that 
he concluded that he wanted to go somewhere else, even if this 
was the end of kis journey. He tried to go back upstream. He 
could make headway against the current for a few seconds, but 
could not keep it up long enough to get clear of the danger. In 
spite of his efforts he was carried downstream and over a high 
fall. When he came to the brink and saw he had to go, he turned 
jiiead down stream and made a plunge. Down he went, and 
thought he never would reach the bottom, though he was only 
about a second falling. 

Below the fall the eddy caught him and twirled him around 
until he did not know whether a little Salmon should swim on his 
back with his mouth open, or some other way. Then the cur- 
1ent carried him out into the main river, and he came to himself 
in time to escape a surgical operation by Dr. Trout. 

And Chouicha had to undergo all the hardships of his long 
journey from Sisson simply because ‘Professor’ was tired of 
staying at Baird and wanted a change of scenes! 

A little further downstream Chouicha came to the mouth of 
Pit River. Here he met a great school of Salmon fry that had 
come from Baird hatchery. About a hundred of his brothers and 
sisters were in the school, but he neither knew nor cared 
onything about them. Among them were also a few young Sal- 
mon five or six inches long from Fall River. They could not sum- 
mon up enough courage to pass Pit River Falls until they were a 
year old. 

lll. The Main Sacramento. 

Below the mouth of Pit River the channel is often narrow and 
deep, and the current carried the young Salmon along at a rapid 
rate. There were many rapids, and Chouicha had to keep his 
head downstream much of the time in order to avoid the 
rocks. He soon came to the vicinity of Redding, where the 
river leaves the mountains and becomes broader, more shallow 
and less swift. 
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“A small pool near shore.” 


One morning soon after entering this part of the river the 
current carried Chouicha into a small pool behind a rock near 
shore, where he remained all day. An abundance of food floated 
rest, and he took his toll. The night being clear, he was able 
to see by moonlight, and so did not resume his journey after 
sunset as was his custom. Before the next evening he had come 
to like the pool so well that he thought it must be the end 
of his journey, and therefore decided to remain permanently. 

The pool was only about eighteen inches across, but was two 
or three times as long and deep. ‘lhe current entered near one 
corner and formed an eddy at the upper end. Chouicha’s favor- 
ite position was near the outer edge of the eddy, though he often 
spent an hour or more in the center of the pool. He was con- 
stantly on the move, and scarcely ever spent two successive sec- 
onds in the same place. His sole occupation was the pursuit of 
food. Every minute he snapped at small objects two or three or 
even aS many astentimes. There was hardly ever a minute he 
did not see something to snap at, though not one time in a hun- 
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dred did it prove to be food. That did not discourage him. He 
would take a small seed in his mouth, and, finding that he dia 
1.0t like seeds, eject it only to catch another within a few sec- 
onds. When the second seed came along he had forgotten that 
he had ever seen one before. 

The accompanying diagrams each indicate his path through the 
water during the space of a minute. The little circles indicate 
points at which he snapped at some object. The space covered 
in each case was about twelve inches across. 

The only other resident of the pool was a Sacramento Pike 
that was looking for what he might devour, and Chouicha kept at 
a respectful distance from him. When the Pike went to the up- 
per end of the pool, Chouicha went to the lower, and vice versa, 
as long as the Pike remained. 

When Chouicha first entered the pool he kept near the upper 
erd and swam near the surface, and did not hide when a bird or 
other animal came near. In a few days he swam deeper and 
was more easily frightened. Then he would drop down to the 
lower end of the pool or remain hidden under the edge of the 
rock for half an hour at a time. 

His last day in the pool he spent in the lower end. As the 
shadows lengthened in the afternoon he came nearer the surface. 
Then he let the current carry him into the shallow but swift 
water of the outlet. Two or three times he darted back into the 
tool as if afraid of being found in such a shallow place, but in a 
few seconds would reappear in the outlet. After a while he let 
the current carry him through the outlet until he saw a Pike 
in the deep water outside, when he darted back into the poo) 
again. Then he tried it another time, and just as the sun went 
cown he was carried out into the river current and resumed his 
journey toward the sea. 

That night it rained, and every creek and gulch and roadside 
drain poured muddy water into the river. The water became so 
muddy that even when morning came Chouicha could hardly find 
anything to eat, and so high that he could find no place to shel- 
ter himself. However, he looked but little for food and less for 
shelter, but allowed himself to be carried down stream. by the 
iapid current. 

He was floating along with the current near the mouth of Bat- 
tle Creek when he came to a net that the Fish Commissioners 
had set in the river for the purpose of catching him, or any other 
roung salmon that might pass. He ran along one wing of the 
trap, which led him into a funnel-like arrangement. Passing 
through this he found himself in a closed bag with a lot of other 
fry of his own size. Upon inspecting the trap the Commission- 
ers noted: “56 fry 1.5 in. long. More than usual for day time. 
accounted for by the muddy water.” 

“I think we had better keep all these to-:iay for accurate meas- 
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uzements and food study,” remarked one of the Commissioners. 
But Chouicha did not care to have his food studied, and so 
jumped out of the pan in which they had been placed and re- 
sumed his journey downstream. 

The next day he passed through Iron Canyon. Here he found 
the current so swift that he was afraid to float backward, so 
he turned head downstream and swam actively through the 
long rapid, going a half mile in about two minutes. Then the 
river became broader with shorter and less frequent rapids. In 
a day or two the water became more clear, and Chouicha stopped 
in the pools during the day, resuming his journey at night. 


iV. Enemies. 

In this portion of the river Chouicha met with many strange 
fishes, or rather he avoided meeting with them. He saw no more 
Trout, but the Sacramento Pike was just as dangerous, except 
that he could not swim quite so fast. Chouicha soon learned 
that Carp live on foam and mud and any old refuse that comes 
in their way, and that they paid no attention to young salmon. 
Neither did the suckers that kept sliding around over the rocks 
on their noses. Hardhead and Blackfish resembled Sacramento 
Pike, and were therefore carefully avoided. Splittail, Hitch and 
Chub were harmless so far as other fishes were concerned, but 
it took Chouicha some time to find it out. 

He frequently met some very large fishes that looked a little 
bke himself, only a thousand times bigger. They resembled 
trout also, and he was much afraid of them. But they paid 
no attention to him, having more important duties to perform 
than eating. Some of them were swimming slowly up stream, 
except when they came to rapids, which they passed quickly. 
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Cthers were lying quietly in the deep pools, scarcely moving ex- 
cept to open and close their mouths in breathing. Many were 
vn the riffies, spawning, and were always fe’’»wed by a lot of 
Splittails, who live exclusively on salmon eggs when in season. 
He saw many more that had completed their spawning, and were 
lyivg dead at the bottom of the pools. 

Chouicha might have conversed in Quinnat with these old Sal- 
mon, and asked them a great many questions—where the current 
was carrying him, what he would find when he got there, how 
long he would be on the road and so on—if there had only been 
ary such language. But there was not, nor could there be. 
Lven if the old Salmon should learn to communicate with each 
ether, they could not teach their young because they always 
Gie before the young leave the shell, and fishes do not keep or- 
rhen asylums. In this respect Chouicha was no worse off than 
other fishes. .The Viviparous Perch is the only Caifornia fish 
that ever knows either of its parents. All fishes are self-made 
in so far as their mental attainments go, which is not very far. 
They speak only to themselves, and their vocabulary is limited 
tu the words “good eating, catch it; dangerous, run.” 

Below Iron Canyon Chouicha came across Catfishes, and he 
learned to keep a close lookout for them. They liked to lie in 
ambush among the roots, and especially in muddy water, and cap- 
ture their prey unawares. Then a hundred and fifty miles fur- 
ther downstream he met another of the alien cannibals that had 
been introduced into the waters of California—the Striped Bass. 
It is more savage than the Catfish, but it does not lie in ambush, 
and was therefore more easy for Chouicha to avold. 

But there were other enemies besides fishes. One day when 
Chouicha happened to get into shallow water near a sandbar 
he came to two sticks standing upright in the water. Just as 
he was floating past he saw something dart from the top of 
them. Now, nothing scares a fish as quickly as a motion, and 
Chouicha lost no time in reaching deep water. The “sticks” 
were the legs of a heron, and Chouicha lost a bit of his tail-fin 
between its beaks. But this did not cripple him much, and it 
soon grew out again. 

He very often saw Cormorants under water chasing Carp, and 
he took good care to keep out of their way, though there was lit- 
tle danger to a fish of his small size and fleetness. 

Notwithstanding this long list of enemies, Chouicha was in no 
yarticular danger. His eyes were large and never closed. 
His fins were strong and ever ready for instant flight. He floated 
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with the current, and was therefore never too exhausted to be 
vigilant. He could swim faster than any other fish in the river, 
enc he usually kept in water too deep for Herons. It is doubt: 
ful whether many Salmon fry are destroyed while migrating 
downstream. 

There was another thing that passed him every three or four 
days after he got below Red Bluff, and he never could quite 
determine whether it was a fish or a duck. It was so big that 
he could make no comparison of its size; it fairly divided the 
river. It made a puffing noise that was horrible even under 
water, and its tail churned the water until he was reminded of 
the falls just above the mouth of Pit River. His ghost is still 
wondering what it was. 


V. Muddy and Brackish Water. 


Chouicha passed through Iron Canyon when nine weeks old. 


The high water carried him rapidly down stream and in four . 


‘weeks more he had passed the mouth of Feather River. The 
muddy water that he encountered below this point greatly dis- 
Pleased him, and he remained in the current day as well as 
right, hoping to get past it. When he first entered the muddy 
water he thought it might mean that he had reached the end of 
nis journey, but the current still continued and he was glad to 
find himself mistaken. The muddy water prevented his finding 
as much food as he was accustomed to find, and this made him 
travel more rapidly, for what time he was not catching food the 
current was carrying him downstream. 

During his migration Chouicha traveled with a large but strag- 
gling school of fry that was scattered along the river for a half 
mile or more. It was made up of fry from all parts of the river, 
from the Upper Sacramento, from Baird Hatchery and Pit River, 
and from the main river between Redding and Chico. They were 
nearly all of one size, being a little less than two inches long 
at the time of entering the muddy water of the lower river. 

At Walnut Grove, about a week’s travel further downstream, 
Chouicha ran into another Fish Commission trap. The distance 
between this and the Ball’s Ferry trap was about three hundred 
and fifty miles, and he had been thirty-four days on the way. 
His average daily progress, therefore, had been about ten miles. 

There were already a few Salmon fry in the trap when Choui- 
cha entered it, besides a young Sacramento Pike, but he gave 
them little notice. A Catfish was absorbing his attention. And 
the Catfish saw Chouicha, too, as soon ds he entered the trap, 
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end gave him chase. Round and round the trap they went. 
Chouicha darting quickly from side to side and the Catfish 
steadily following. Fortunately Chouicha did not try to hide in 
any of the corners nor to go through the meshes of the net, else 
he certainly would have been caught. He could swim faster 
than the Catfish, but the fright and the relentless pursuit were 
exhausting him. Several times during the chase other terror- 
stricken fry got in the way of the Catfish, and forfeited their 
liver thereby. The Catfish had his stomach full of Salmon fry, 
but still he continued the chase; his throat was full and the tail 
of one protruded forward into his mouth—still he pursued 
Chouicha. 

At this juncture the net collapsed, and was drawn slowly out 
of the water. The Commissioner noted: “93 fry (64 in stomach 
of catfish and 7 others dead, killed or disgorged by catfish), size 
1.9 in., one 2.0 in. long had upper lobe of caudal fin colorless as 
if it had been cut off and grown out again. I intended to save 
this one, but it got away.” Chouicha’s extra size was due 
to his being a little older, having come further and loitered more 
on the way. 

The Walnut Grove trap was set in Georgeanna Slough, which 
breaks off from the Sacramento River and joins the San Joaquin. 
It was therefore through the latter river that Chouicha continued 
his journey. 

A few days after passing Walnut Grove Chouicha was much 
puzzled at finding the water entirely quiet. He was near the 
mouth of the river and it was slack water between two tides. 
Thinking that he was in a pool such as he had found in the upper 
portion of the river, he swam about in all directions in vain 
efforts to find the current. He was much concerned about his 
situation. He did not want to remain in such a place because 
food was scarce; he had not eaten a full meal for a week. But 
he could not direct his movements without the current. It was 
like having a vane with all points labeled north. 

After a while the tide changed to flood, and he resumed his 
journey, not knowing that he was going back up the river. 
The same thing was repeated four times daily, and Chouicha 
went up or down stream according to the tide. The ebb tide 
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lasted longer than the flood, having to carry out the flow of the 
river in addition to the water brought in by the flood, and by 
ih?s means Chouicha was gradually carried further downstream 
and into Suisun Bay. 

After about a week of this floating back and forth in very 
muddy water and sometimes barely escaping a Striped Bass or 
some other cannibal, Chouicha began to notice a difference in 
the water that made his gills tingle. He was in the lower part 
of Suisun Bay and had reached brackish water. 

He rather liked the change, especially as the water became a 
little more clear and enabled him to see a small shrimp-like ani- 
mal known as a sand-flea. He had never seen one before, but 
was sure it was good eating. Being hungry—always hungry— 
he lost no time in catching it. He soon found more and had a 
square meal. 

In a few hours the brackish water began disappearing, and with 
it the sand-fieas, but for all that Chouicha did not turn about 
and follow the current. He was eujoying the exhilarating sensa- 
ticn in his gills caused by the change from brackish water back 
to fresh, and so continued to fight the current as he always had. 
The next flood tide brought in more sand-fleas and a great school 
of Copepods, and he fell to eating again. 

He liked this constant changing from less to more and from 
more to less salty water, and lingered several weeks. He kept 
in little coves out of the strong current, but gradually got into 
water that was more and more salt. In a couple of months he 
had reached the lower end of San Francisco Bay and was in prac- 
tically pure sea-water. 

At the time of leaving Sisson Hatchery Chouicha, like other 
Salmon fry, was covered with minute black dots which gave 
him a dusky appearance, and his sides were crossed by ten 
vertical bars called parr marks. His tail-fin was of a reddish- 
brown color, owing to the presence of minute red dots among the 
black. When he reached the muddy water of the lower river 
the black and red dots disappeared, and the salt water destroyed 
the parr marks. This left his sides bright silvery, while his back 
was greenish olive with smal] dusky spots. 

In San Pablo and San Francisco Bays he found an abundance 
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of food. There were sand-fleas and other little crustaceans 
«bout the kelp, and schools of Copepods were frequently met. 
Very often he found insects floating on the water, which re- 
minded him of old times. Occasionally he ran across a young 
fish, which he considered equal to shrimp salad. When feeding 


|} near the surface he had to keep a close watch on the gulls and 


pelicans that were hovering over the water ready to pick up 
evcry fish that poked its nose above the surface. 

One day while swimming near shore below the San Francisco 
wharves he was caught in a drag net, but the mesh was too large 
to nold him and he escaped. The next ebbtide carried him through 
the Golden Gate. 


(To be concluded in March Overland Monthly.) 
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She Ottice Detail 


@ Study of Hewspaper 


Graniks 
By W.S.Weymonth 


6 R. SMITH, you may take 
the office to-day,” said the 
city editor. 

The young reporter did 
not make any reply. He had been on the 
paper only a week, but he had learned 
in that time that the city editor didn’t 
like to answer questions—that his ideal 
reporter was one who worked without 
elaborate instructiors. 

So Smith went out to the local room 
and asked another reporter what the “old 
man” meant when he told him to take 
the office. The other reporter explained 
that Smith was to stay around the office 
al’ afternoon and receive people who 
wanted to see the editor. 

These people are legion. A great daily 
is read by nearly everybody, and thou- 
sands of them look upon it as a medium 
founded especially for the airing of their 
grievances, ideas or jokes. Without the 
least conception of what constitutes news 
0, is of public interest, they troop in with 
ideas for stories, “write ups” or attacks 
upon what they consider public evils. 
Often petty affairs of their own are the 
objects of their visits. Most of them 
are selfish—many of them are crafty and 
cunning. There is not much time on a 
metropolitan daily to verify news, and 
constant watchfulness must be exercised 
to prevent unfounded stories creeping in 
—and attempts are often made to foist 
such upon the city editor, either by some 
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one holding a spite against the one men- 
tioned in the story, or possessed of an 
abnormal liking for a practical joke. 
Then there are “cranks” by the score— 
no other name fits them—and the young 
reporter had many of these to deal with 
the first day he “took the office.” 

This is a record of one day in the an- 
nals of the daily upon which Smith was 
employed. It happened to be an unusu- 
ally busy one, but in its main incidents it 
was characteristic of every day, includ- 
ing Sunday. The cranks never rest. 

The reporters had all gone out on their 
various details, and the young reporter 
was alone in the local room when the boy 
who did duty in the reception room came 
in and handed him an office visitor’s 
card upon which was inscribed in a lame 
and straggling hand, “Mrs. Clancy.” 

“What does she want?” asked Smith. 

“She wants to see the editor.” 

“Well, take her card into him.” 

“I did, but he ain’t got time to see all 
them people. That’s what you’re here 
for. Guess you ain’t done this job before, 
have you?” 

The young reporter went out to see 
Mrs. Clancy. He found her large, rubi- 
cund and Irish, and evidently from Te- 
hama street. She had a _ red-haired, 
eight-year-old boy with her. 

“Oi wants to put a piece in the paper,” 
she announced. 

“Yes,” said Smith, politely. 
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“Vis. It’s about the School Board, bad 
cess to thim. They’ve been afther chang- 
ing the school on us. Last year Ter- 
rence (this is the dear choild) had to 
walk two blocks to school, an’ now, faith, 
it’s foor blocks, an’ wan block up hill. 
An’ it’s all done because me husband 
wouldn’t do pouitics for wan of the min on 
the Boord. Oh, Oi can see through it all. 
An’ just for his spite poor Terrence has 
to throt his little legs off. Now, I want 
you to put a long piece rn the paper about 
it. Oi’ve got my picture an’ Terrence’s, 
an’ Oi can tell you all about this man, be- 


cause he used to live just ferninst us, - 


an’ his wife was a Murphy—Oi know the 
whole pack of the Murphys, an’ a bad lot 
they are—an’ Oi can tell you all about 
the whole family. Will it come out to- 
morrow ?” 

Then this young reporter did a very 
unwise thing. He went in and told the 
city editor about it. It Is impossible to 
tell all that his superior said to Smith. 
But he concluded with the advice to 
throw Mrs. Clancy down the elevator 
shaft, intimating that if he was bothered 
over any more such trivialities Smith 
would leave the office by the same pas- 
sage. 

The young reporter gained wisdom as 
the day advanced. He had a keen sense 
of humor, and altogether managed to 
extract considerable amusement out of 
his duties. The portly old man with 
the silk hat and the white vest, who 


wanted to reform the ferry system across 
San Francisco Bay, was a source of en- 
joyment. Smith learned afterward that he 
was a regular caller, and that his scheme 
had been propounded to every one in the 
establishment, from the office boy up. 

“I think,” said the portly man, “that 
people shouldn’t be allowed to pass from 
one side of the boat to the other. Apt 
to tip ’er over. Ought to have ’em con- 
fined to each side. Lock the doors an’ 
keep ’em there. Suppose some one jumps 
overboard; everybody rushes to one side 
—tip ’er over sure.” 

“How would it do to have chains and 
padlocks and fasten each passenger,” sug- 
gested Smith. 

“Thought of that myself; too expensive. 
Then, passengers might object; inter- 
feres with American ideas of freedom. 
No; there’s only one way—my way. Pen 
’em up in rooms on each side of the boat 
and lock ’em up. That'll fix ’em. I’ve 
been here before; paper always too 
crowded to get my ideas in; hope to see 
it in the morning. Good-bye.” 

Most dailies have little use for origi- 
nal poems, except upon special occasions, 
but that does not prevent them being be- 
sieged by poets of both sexes. Of course, 
some of them bring good verses, but the 
majority are decidedly otherwise. There 
is an old lady who is a familiar sight in 
every newspaper office, daily or weekly. 
She is fantastically dressed, simpers, and 
has glaring, shifty eyes. 

Smith encountered her the first day he 
was on office duty. 

“I have a poem,” she announced, “and 
I would like to see the editor!” 

There was evidence 
of the truth of her pre- 
liminary remark —the 
huge roll of manuscript 
she held in her hand. 

“The editor’s busy,” 
said Smith, “buc per- 
haps I will do as well.” 

“No, I want to see the 
editor personally. I 
would like to have a 
nice, long talk with 

~ ~ him. I had an uncle in 
the newspaper business once, up in the 
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mountains, and I feel that there would 
be an affinity between us. And I would 
like to read him some extracts from my 
poem, or all of it if he had time. Do 
you think he will be busy long?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Smith, 
“he is not in the office at present. He 
has no regular hours. In fact” (the young 
reporter’s humorous propensities were 
again to the fore) “just now he’s out in 
the Mission soliciting subscriptions.” 

The absurdity of this was lost upon her, 
however, and with the hope that she 
would have better luck the next time, 
she left him. 

The fact that people like to see their 
names and pictures in the papers is 
known to everybody, and that they al- 
ways disclaim any such desire is well 
known to newspaper people. 

Smith’s inexperience led to his bewil- 
derment the first time he encountered a 
case of this kind. The name on the card 
that the boy brought in was in a dainty 
hand, and when Smith confronted her 
he was not surprised to find her very 
pretty. 

“My engagement has just been an- 
nounced,” she told him, “and: I was so 
afraid the editor would put my picture 
in the paper. I-——’” 

“Certainly not,” said Smith, “if you 
don’t want it. I will speak to him about 
it, and——” 

“Well,” she said, looking a little disap- 
pointed, “mamma didn’t think it would be 
exactly nice or proper, and, to tell the 
truth, I don’t either. I happen to have 
one with me that I just got from the pho- 
tographer. I’ve heard that editors don’t 
pay much attention to people’s wishes in 
regard to pictures, and I thought that— 
er—that is, if he determined to pub- 
lish mine I would rather have this one, 
because it is the best I have had taken.” 

A great light dawned upon Smith. The 
portrait appeared in the paper the next 
morning, and the beauty bought several 
copies. 

Anarchists and socialists in particular 
think that the columns of every news- 
paper belong to them by rights, and 
a motley, shaggy crew of them find their 
way to the reception rooms. Most of 


them are no more 
harmless than other 
bores, but one who 
made a demand to 
see the editor and 
was met by Smith 
came near causing a 
panic in the office. 
He had a small black 
box under his arm, 
and after a long and 
wild preliminary 
talk setting forth 
his peculiar views, 
he dropped it upon 
the table with a 
thump, and an- 
nounced that he had invented the most 
fiendish, ingenious infernal machine ever 
devised by an anarchist. 

“It vas not set now to egzgsplode,” he 
explained as he put his machine on the 
floor. “I vill open it und eggsplain how 
it vould eggsplode. It vos loaded now, 
und if I moved dis little spring one hun- 
dret part of an inch dere vould be such 
eggesplosions as 

The office boy vanished behind a desk, 
and the young reporter dodged into the 
hallway. He was too excited afterwards 
to remember exactly what he said to 
the janitor, who appeared on the scene 
just then; but the latter, evidently not 
realizing the anarchist’s mission or 
weapon, grabbed him unceremoniously 
and bundled him into the elevator. Smith 
waited, expecting to hear an explosion, 
but there was none, the anarchist evi- 
dently preferring to save his. machine 
for bigger game. 

Once in a while a good story comes to 
a daily through the reception room. In 
fact there is one city editor I know 
who insists that the best ones reach 
the paper in that way, and instead of 
putting an inexperienced man on office 
duty he always selects one of the best 
reporters on the staff for that task. 

As an illustration of the truth of his 
theory he tells of an incident that hap- 
pened during his reportorial days, when 
he was an inexperienced man and was 
doing office duty. A little negro boy 
came in and told a wild tale to the 
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effect that he had been kidnapped in 
New Orleans and taken to the Hawaiian 
Islands. There he was made to work 
for almost nothing on a sugar plantation, 
undergoing at the same time the most 
brutal treatment. He escaped and made 
his way to Honolulu, where the captain 
oc a ship took pity on him and brought 
him to San Francisco. His story, when 
he told it to the new reporter, was laugh- 
ed at, and he was dismissed in short 
order. As he was leaving the office one 
of the star reporters happened in, and 
heard the last of his story. Instinct told 
him that there was something good in 
it, and following the young darkey into 
the elevator he tried to extract the story 
from him. The youngster was sulky at 
first, on account of the treatment he haa 


received, but half a dollar loosened his 
tongue and he repeated his tale. The re 
porter took him to the captain of the 
ship, where he verified most of the story. 
Further investigation led to the uncov- 
ering of a wholesale contract labor traffic 
and made the newspaper sensation of 
the month. To the credit of the reporter 
be it said that he did not betray the now 
city editor, who had turned away the 
boy, but he gave him a lecture on what 
does and what does not constitute news 
that has lasted him until this day. 

But to return to the cranks. College 
graduates who proceed to the daily news- 
paper offices as soon as they leave the 
universities could hardly come under 
that head, but they are numerous and per- 
sistent. The girl graduates are the worst, 
inasmuch as they are the hardest to get 
rid of, especially when they are pretty 
and make their plea to young and im- 
pressionable reporters. One of these 
happened in during the day that Smith 
was on duty, armed with clippings from 
college journals and interior papers. 

“I know I would make a good journal- 
ist,” she said—amateurs always say 
“journalist.” “I’ve written an awful lot 
of things for the college papers, and 
would have had more of them published, 
only the girl who was editor was jealous 
of me. I write poetry mostly, but I can 
write prose just as well, and I think it 
would be awfully nice every time I write 
an article about anything to put in verses 
here and there through it.” 

The young reporter promised to speak 
to the editor about her case, and sighed 
a little when she left. 

There was an ancient maiden lady 
came in that day who for a while had the 
reception room in an uproar. She had a 
performing dog—a shaggy, bright-eyed 
creature, that would stand on his head 
and do one or two other mild and easy 
tricks. 

“I want something in the paper about 
*‘Toodles,’” she announced. ‘“He’s the 
cutest dog that ever lived. Aren’t you, 
sweetheart? Why, the dear little angel 
knows every word I say to him, and when 
meal-times come he knows it just as well, 
and will cry just like a child, and he 
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won't eat anything but the best steak, 
ard chicken, and cream. I know the 
theatre people would buy him if I would 
only sell him. But I wouldn’t give up 
dear Toodles for anything. Would Il, 
Toodles? Here are a lot of photographs 
of him, ever since he was a puppy. Do 
you think you could print them in col- 
o1s? Say your prayers for the gentleman, 
Toodles. Now, did you ever see anything 
so cute as that? WHAT! I think you 
are an impudent young man, and a hard- 
hearted, unfeeling brute. Why, you 
wretch, I wouldn’t let him wipe his feet 
on you. Come along, Toodles, dear. I 
wouldn’t let them print your pictures in 
their nasty, dirty old paper if they paid 
me for it. Now, don’t get angry, Toodles. 
We will show them that we have more 
manners than he has.” 

Disappointed politicians of the lesser 
variety are frequent callers at news- 
paper offices, and generally have some 
sensational story to tell of candidates. 
Such stories make first-class material in 
campaign times—if they are true. But 
anybody with a knowledge of politicians 
and their devious ways will readily see 
the chances one would take in believing 
all of them. 

The Chinese have 
learned the mission of 
the newspapers, and are 
beginning to appeal to 
it as their white breth- 
ren do. During the 
time to which this ar- 
ticle refers there was 
considerable trouble in 
Chinatown—a war be- 
tween two of the tongs. 
Two or three deaths 
had resulted, and there 
was a clamor among 
Mongolians for more blood. Consequently 
the police were watching the Chinamen 
and searching them for weapons, which 
were promptly confiscated when found. 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when there had been a lull for awhile 
and the young reporter was wondering 
who or what would be next, the office 
. boy came in and announced: “Say, there’s 
a Chink out here that’s got troubles.” 


Smith went out, and found awaiting 
him a small, ferret-like Chinaman, who 
took off his hat and bobbed his head. 

“You editor?” 

“To 

“Well, me tellum you stoly. Me live 
Malysville. Me come down San Flan- 
cisco to clatchum job cook. Stay all 
night with my cousin. My cousin got 
gun, but gun bloke. Thisha morning 
my cousin he say to me, ‘Sam, you take 
gun down and gettum fix, because he 
bloke.’ I go down town, when policee- 
man he stoppee me and he say, ‘You got- 


tem gun?’ I tell him no. He look and 
findum gun up my sleeve—my cousin’s 
gun. I try to tellum it’s my cousin’s gun 
and him bloke. But he say me alle same 
dam liar, and takum gun to chief police. 
Now, you loast chief police and me tell 
you where Ling Poy hid.” 

Ling Poy had committed a particularly 
atrocious murder a week before, and 
policemen and reporters had been search- 
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ing high and 
low for him. 
Smith saw that 
there might be 
something in 
the China- 
man’s promise. 
He felt that 
the story of 
the broken gun 
was a fabrica- 
tion, and was 
satisfied that 
his informant 
was a hatchet- 
man who had 
been imported 
from Marys- 
ville to assist in settling the score be- 
tween the warring tongs. He decided to 
teli the city editor about it, and that 
astute individual, when he heard the 
story, had the Chinaman brought in and 
by dint of promising and bullying, ob- 
tained the suspicion of a clew as to Ling 
Poy’s hiding place. But Sam absolutely 
refused to tell all he knew or pretended 
to know until he saw the “loast” on the 
chief of police. The city editor refused 
to make this bargain with him, but sent 
a man out to work on the meagre infor- 
mation he had obtained. It was useless, 
though, and when Ling Poy was ar- 
rested in Los Angeles the next day he 
congratulated himself on his wisdom. 
It may be added that the Chinaman didn’t 
get his “bloke” gun. 
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Religious and temperance people de- 
mand much of the papers, and if they 
were allowed to would entirely fill them 
with accounts of the doings of their va- 
ricus organizations. One of them, an 
old lady with intolerance plainly writ- 
ten on her face, took up half an hour of 
Smith’s time with a description of a lit- 
tle feast she and others had given that 
day to a company of soldiers who had just 
arrived on their way to the Philippines. 
Tracts formed the principal part of the 
offerings they had made to the warriors, 
and she told at great length of the good 
advice that had been given them. “And 
I made the most telling reply to one of 
them,” she said. “I asked him if he 
drank, and he said that he just took a 
glass of beer once in a while, which he 


didn’t think hurt him any. I said, ‘May- 
be you think so, but think how much bet- 
ter you would feel if you didn’t drink a 
drop.’ Don’t you think that is clever 


' enough to make a good heading for the 


article? You could make nearly a page 
out of it altogether, and you can have 
one of your artists draw a picture of me 
talking to the soldiers.” 

Smith was weary enough to promise 
her anything by the time she had fin- 
ished. The “article” occupied two inches 
of space in the next morning’s issue, with 
a single head over it, and, strange to say, 
there was no mention of the old lady’s 
telling speech to the soldier. 
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That day came near being the young 
reporter’s last on the paper. It was only 
the humor of the situation that saved 
him. 

It was about ten o’clock, and Smith was 
just leaving the reception room when a 
tall, smooth-faced young man, silk-hatted 
and clad in a full-length overcoat of the 
latest cut, stepped in and started to 
g9 into the editorial department. Smith 
immediately stepped in front of him. 

“Excuse me,” he said; “whom do you 
wish to see.” 

“Well,” drawled the other, “there are 
two or three people in there whom I 
thought of seeing, if no one objects.” 

“You will have to send in your card.” 

“Is that so? I’m in the habit of going 
right in without any announcement.” He 
attempted to pass Smith. The latter 
stepped in front of him. He was angry 
by this time, and his voice showed it. 
“Look here!” he exclaimed. “If you want 
to see anybody ir there you'll have to 
send in your card.” 

“Who do you happen to be, anyway?” 


said the tall man. 

“It doesn’t matter at all who I am.” 

“Well, this is who I am.” He handed 
out a card with the name of the owner 
of the paper upon it. 

This staggered Smith, and he looked 
keenly at him. Then he looked at the 
picture of the proprietor which hung 
in the reception room. It showed a full- 
bearded man. Smith recovered himself 
and laughed. “If you’ve a million or two 
to spare, you might become the proprie- 
tcr,” he said sarcastically. “There’s the 
elevator just going down. It might be 
a good plan for you to go down and 
speak to the business manager about 

Just then the managing editor came 
out. He looked surprised and a little 
puzzled, then stepped up to the tall young 
man. “Why, how do you do, Mr. “. 
he exclaimed, using the name of the 
owner of the paper. “We didn’t expect 
you back from your vacation so soon. 
1 hardly recognized you with your beard 
off.” 


THE PASSING OF NIGHT 


BY HARLEY R. WILEY. 


Lo! Night grows pale; and far away, 
On shores of darkness, vast and dim, 
The white tides of the coming day 
Are breaking o’er the shadow rim. 


Far up the silver threaded trail 

That rises to the saintly Moon, 
Pathetic mourns the nightingale 

The passing of her realm too soon. 


And through those wide, sweet fields on high 
The angels soar to meet the sun; 

The fading stars like flowers die, 
And close their petals one by one. 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS 


By MAY C. RINGWALT. 


({ FEEL as strong and lusty as a 
young eagle,” smilingly declared 
the old gentleman, as he triumph- 
antly took down his hat from the 

rack and selected his most frivolous walk- 

ing stick. 

“And a young eagle is the most incon- 
venient of birds to have about the 
house!” saucily exclaimed Beth, resting 
a loving hand on her father’s arm. 

He detained the caress by gently lay- 
ing his own hand over her soft little fin- 
gers. “And so the cage door is opened 
at last, and my former jailor cries: 
‘Shoo!’ Never mind. I’m wanted else- 
where, miss!” A proud importance 
played with the tender banter of his tone. 

“Dear old dad, I’m so glad that you are 
able to go, but how much I shall miss 
you! Why, with you at home I’ve basked 
in sunshine all day long, and you know 
I’m only accustomed to candle-light when 
you come in at night.” 

“Candle-light!” he retorted. “Surely 
my illuminating powers put me on a 
par with a Welsbach!”’ He abruptly 
stopped speaking, kissed her, and hurried 
away. It seemed impossible to him that 
the sleeping blue of the beautiful eyes 
turned upon him could be unconscious 
of the yearning pity on his face. 

Out in the air and sunshine, a wonder- 
ful buoyancy took possession of him. 
There was a spring in his step, and his 
stick sported with a pebble. He paused 
az a garden-gate—within, a common ger: 
anium suddenly throbbed with a passion 
of color, and a simple twitter of birds 
sent a stir of joy through his soul. A 
little later, he audaciously ran for his 
car. As he glided down town on the 
dummy he felt the ecstacy of flying 
through air. His doctor’s buggy passed 


him and he gaily shook his fist at the 
bowing occupant. 

Leaving the car, a few quick steps 
brought him to his destination, a brown- 
stone block, known as the Crawford 
building. The discovery of a horse and 
phaeton at its entrance produced a glad, 


boyish whistle, instantly answered by a 
whinny from the horse. 

“Dobbin, dear old fellow!” cried he, 
delighted at the animal’s recognition. 
The horse turned its yraceful neck to- 
ward the pavement, and lifted its intelli- 
gent eyes to the old gentleman’s smiling 
face. “Did you know that it had been 
seven whole weeks since we've seen 
each other, Dobbin?” said he, stroking 
the white star on the chestnut forehead. 
“I’ve been sick, Dobbin. They all thought 
that they’d see mv finish, but here I am 
as lively as a young kitten!” The horse 
laid its soft nose on the old gentleman’s 
other hand. “Well, well, to think I for- 
got,” he chuckled, fumbling in one of his 
pockets, and producing a lump of sugar. 
“A little worse for wear, Dobbin, but for 
a horse with a sweet tooth it will pass.” 
He lingered a moment, watching Dobbin 
blissfully munching, then hurried in to 
the elevator. 

“Mr. Frere!” 
boy, beaming a welcome. 
are able to be out, sir.” 

“Able to be out?” repeated the old 
gentleman, laughing and giving a cordial 
grip to the boy’s hand. “Why, sonny, I 
feel as well and as strong as I did at 
twenty-five. And it’s lucky I do,” he ad- 
ded with a naive importance, “for it 
seems that Mr. Crawford couldn’t get 
along without me any longer. He sent 
for me.” 

At the third floor he left the elevator 
and went down the familiar corridor, 
humming a gay little air. As he turned 
into the office he cast a glance of scorn 
mingled with pity at the strange youth 
bending over his own ledger. With no 
further ceremony than a playful knock 
on the glass of the closed door he at 
once entered Mr. Crawford’s inner sanc- 
tum. 

“Grandpa Frere! Grandpa Frere!” 
came a joyous shout, and a youngster ex- 
citedly darted initio his arms. 

“Teddie!” remonstrated the _ child’s 
father, coming forward. “Don’t you know 


exclaimed the elevator 
“I’m glad you 
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that Grandpa Frere has been ill? He’s 
not strong enough to have a big boy 
like you bounce at him so roughly.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the old gentleman, 
one hand held out to Mr. Crawford, the 
other roguishly pinching Teddie’s pink 
little ear. “I’m as strong as can be—so 
glad that you sent for me, Mr. Crawford. 
I would have been here Monday, anyhow, 
but I’m impatient to get to work again.” 

“We'll talk of that—later. Sit down, 
Mr. Frere, sit down.” The embarrass- 
ment of his employer’s tone passed unno- 
ticed, and the two men seated themselves, 
Mr. Frere in reposeful serenity—Mr. 
Crawford nervously fingering papers scat- 
tered over his desk. 

“What have you got tn your pocket?” 
whispered Teddie, standing at Grandpa 
Frere’s knee, ostensibly playing with his 
watch-chain. 

“I’m afraid,” regretfully replied the old 
gentleman, shaking his head, “that i 
haven’t even a peppermint drop.” 

The corners of Teddie’s mouth disap- 
pointedly drooped. 

“But I’ve an inspiration, my son.” 
Grandpa Frere’s hand disappeared, and 
on its return to Teddie’s inspection, ex- 
hibited a dime upon its upturned palm. 
“You're such a little man now, you can 
d9 the purchasing yourself.” 

“Teddie, you haven’t been asking 
Grandpa Frere to give you candy?” in- 
terrupted Mr. Crawford, as if suddenly 
waking up to his surroundings. 

“Nope,” said Tcddy, beaming at the 
dime transferred to his own chubby hand. 
“! didn’t ask him to give me nothing—did 
I, Grandpa Frere?” 

Laughing, the old gentleman stopped 
and kissed the tiny patch of forehead be- 
tween the clustering curls. 

The child stood on tiptoe, threw his 
arms about Grandpa Frere’s neck, and 
gave him the latest in bear hugs. “I 
love you,” he softly said. 

“Teddie,” said his father, uneasily, “tell 
Jack to take you down to the phaeton and 
to stay there until your mother comes— 


She said that she’d be ready in ten 


minutes, and the time is up.” 
“Tm mamma’s coachman, and hold 
Dobbin when she’s in the stores, shop- 
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ping,” gleefully announced Teddy. 

“Don’t let Dobbin run away!” ex- 
claimed Grandpa Frere, shaking a warn- 
ing finger. 

“The hitching-post might object,” 
smiled Mr. Crawford, with a confidential 
wink at the old gentleman. 

With parting kisses and prolonged 
prattle, the child finally flitted from the 
room. The old gentleman instantly 
straightened himself, an alert expression 
ou his fine, sensitive face. “Now, what 
shall I do first’” he eagerly asked. 

Mr. Crawford folded a sheet of paper 
and fitted it to an envelope with studied 
care. “Mr. Frere,” he replied, without 
looking up, “I cidn’t send for you be- 
cause I needed you. I wished to—to sug.- 
gest that you should extend your holiday 
—indefiniteiy!”’ 

The listener knit his brows in a puz- 
zled surprise, then a light shone in his 
kindly eyes. “Mr. Crawford, I can’t tell 
you how much I appreciate your thougnt- 
fulness, but I’m perfectly able to resume 
my duties at once.” 

The envelope in the nervous hand tore, 
and Mr. C:awford hunted in a pigeon-hole 
of the desk for another. “But, Mr. Frere, 
remember your age. Really, you had 
better take my advice. I give it as your 
best friend.” 

A moment’s confusion disturbed the 
old gentleman’s serenity, but his natural 
straightforwardness pierced through his 
embarrassment. “The truth of the mat- 
te: is,” he explained, with a smile at 
his own foolish shame, “I need every 
cent of my salary. You know I lost all 
my savings in that mining swindle, and 
nowadays doctors are an expensive lux- 
ury. To please you I'll wait until Mon- 
day, but the first of the week I must a 

“I don’t think that you quite catch my 
meaning,” interrupted Mr. Crawford. “I 
regret the circumstances exceedingly— 
exceedingly—but, my dear Mr. Frere, it 
is an absolute necessity for us to cut 
down our expenses—competition, you 
know, and all that sort of thing.” An- 
other envelope tore, and was fiercely 
thrust into the waste-paper basket. “We 
find the young man—Jack in there—ans- 
wers all our purposes on half your sal- 
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ary. Don’t for a moment think that it 
is—is anything personal,” he stammered. 
“It is purely a matter of business.” For 
the first time he turned his gaze fuil 
upon the old gentleman before him. He 
was sitting very still, very straight. 
There was no stir of life in the eyes 
Staring into space, nor on the face 
which seemed suddenly shrunken—only 
the slim stick held in one hand slightly 
shook. 

“Am I to understand that I’m dis- 
missed?” So slowly struggled the ques- 
tion from the quivering lips that it seem- 
ed as if breath had been strained to the 
utmost in forming the simple words. 

“Of course not! Nothing of the kind! 
You are marking things out worse than 
they are.” The tone had a forced light- 
ness of touch, a tentative offer of cheer- 
fulness. “That is the reason that I sent 
for you—to prevent any unpleasantness. 
There’s a Board meeting to-morrow, and 
I—I thought if you should hand in your 
resignation on account of your recent ill- 
ness that--——” 

“I understand,’ interrupted the old 
gentleman, falteringly. He got up and 
walked to the door. With his hand on the 
knob, he paused. “I’ve been here many 
years, Mr. Crawford,” said he with a 
plaintive dignity, “and I’ve never asked 
a favor. For myself, I could not ask 
one now, but for my blind daughter’s 
sake’’—there was a catch of pain in his 
throat—‘for her sake, will you keep me 
—at the new salary?” 

“Mr. Frere, such an arrangement would 
be impossible.” Irritation at the renewal 
of a disagreeable duty that he had sup- 
posed discharged sharpened Mr. Craw- 
ford’s former suavity of manner. “Be- 
sides,” he continued, “Jack—he’s brim 
full of energy, activity. There’s mucn 
chat he can do that we couldn’t ask of 
you. You see, young blood tells. It’s 
a matter of business, Mr. Frere.” 

The door quietly opened and shut; 
noiselessly the old gentleman glided 
through the outer office, like a shrinking 
shadow of the past. Stealthily he stole 
along the corridor to the stairs. Stumb- 
lingly he descended the three flights, his 
pride, bowed low but unbroken, shun- 
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ning the pitying stare and wondering 
questions of the elevator boy. 

On the street at last, a sense of safety 
in escape came to him—then a shrill call, 
expectant, exultant, of “Grandpa Frere! 
Grandpa Frere!” 

At the curb, in front of a dry-goods 
store stood the Crawford phaeton. 

“Look at all what the dime bought!” 
cried Teddy, pointing a proud finger at 
a triumphant array of three small white 
bags upon the vacai:t seat at his side. 
“Peppermint lozenges, lemon drops and 
chocolate!” The happy excitement in the 
upturned eyes gave place to a puzzled, 
questioning look. “I guess you’re hungry, 
Grandpa Frere. I'll give you « chocolate 
that’s all white and squashy inside.” With 
patient care the eager fingers selected a 
chocolate marshmallow from the third 
bag, and generously held it out. “Eat 
that, Grandpa Frere, and it will alive you 
up— it’s just a Jim Dandy!” 

The habit of small jesting, of babbling 
kindly nothings was his saving grace in 
his hour of stress and pain. He lingered 
by the child, automatically echoing the 
playful words of a happiness the sound of 
which had died out of his life. But he 
could not meet the chlid’s mother. As 
he glimpsed her approach he hastened 
away. Just then to face the scrutiny of 
any acquaintances seemed the most posi- 
tive horror of his suffering. He took 
shelter in the little park near by. 

As he sat down on one of its benches 
he was conscious that he was very tired 
and—old. But he scarcely thought of him- 
self at all. “Poor little Beth?” he mur- 
mured. “My poor little child!” For, in 
his eyes, Beth had never grown up. Her 
guileless faith, her helpless dependency, 
her tender, caressing ways—the child of 
her, shut in by the shadows—had out- 
lived all changes and developments of 
unfolding womanhood. His gaze wander- 
ed from the trees to the grass beneath 
them, from the blue patch of sky above 
to the forget-me-nots at his feet, but 
everywhere the same vision stabbed his 
aching eyes—the vision of Beth in pov- 
erty and want. With a sickening horror, 
he looked out beyond the park to the 
neighboring street—the same _ vision, 
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though there it was suddenly blurred by 
fitful gusts of smoke, while the silent 
pain of his heart was broken by the sound 
of a spinning whirl and a clattering gong. 
But it was not the dash of the passing au- 
tomobile that sent the blood throbbing 
through lethargic veins that made him 
forget his weakness, his despair—that 
made him forget Beth. It was the noise 
of a horse’s galloping hoofs, the terrified 
Shriek of a child. 

As the old gentleman leaped to his feet 
with an agonized cry of “Teddie!” in his 
heart, the horse, maddened by the strange 
snorting monster before him and the loud 
cries of men giving chase behind him, 
gave a sudden turn, a plunge for free- 
dom, into the little park. Instantly a 
flashlight of thought pictured the coming 
catastrophe on Frere’s sensitized brain. 
The converging paths of the park cen- 
tered in a large bronze fountain. He 
knew that Dobbin in his wild race up 
the broad clear path would discover too 
late the obstacle blocking his way. With 
the anticipated crash already deafening 
his .ears, he tore his coat from his back, 
and sprang out into the path. 

On came the run-away, the light phae- 
ton mercilessly pitched to and fro, the 
screaming child tossed from side to side 
of the seat, his little hands still bravely 
clutching the lines. Measuring the dis- 
tance, with an eye that never faltered 
and a nerve that never flinched, he flung 
the coat over the horse’s head, then jump- 
ed aside. Stunned, bewildered, lost in 
total darkness, Dobbin floundered— 
tossed his muffled head in helpless frenzy. 

“Dobbin, whoa! Dobbin, Dobbin— 
whoa!” Clear, calm, compelling came 
the words in the commanding tone of a 
master, in the familiar voice of a friend. 

The horse stopped rearing—stood, quiv- 
ering in every limb. 

“Dobbin, good old Dobbin!” went on 
the voice—lower now, and persuasive. 

While speaking, with eyes watching the 
horse, he snatched the child from the 
phaeton, strained him to his breast, 
stood him in safety upon the grass. 

“Dobbin, poor old Dobbin!” A firm, 
gentle hand patted the horse’s shaking, 
sweating side. Quietly, fingers felt for 


and grasped the dangling, broken hitch- 
ing strap, then with words of soothing 
affection, slowly the coat was drawn 
aside and the startied eyes of the horse 
lost their terror as they looked into the 
smiling face of an old, trusted comrade. 

So quickly had action followed thought 
that all was over before the hurrying 
crowd caught up with the conquered 
run-away. But as the men and boys 
cautiously gathered around the phaeton 
and a hysterical woman clasped Teddie 
in her arms and sobbed over him, the 
hand that had so tenderly caressed the 
white star on the horse’s chestnut fore- 
head suddenly gave way—the old gentle- 
man’s majestic head, with its whitened 
face drooped upon his heaving breast; 
the tall, commanding figure swayed—fell 
tottering to the ground. 

“There is pansies; that’s for thoughts,” 
Beth gaily said, as she placed a vase of 
the garden’s choicest bloom on the table 
beside her father’s bed. “If you woul. 
only tell me your thoughts, sweetheart,” 
she tenderly added, “I’m sure that I could 
comfort you—I know that you are fret- 
ting over something.” 

“Nonsense, child!” 

An unexpected cheerfulness of tone 
surprised her anxiety. 

“After all,” she cried, “Mr. Crawford’s 
visit did you good! He insisted upon 
seeing you immediately upon a matter 
of business, and I was so afraid that it 
would worry you.” 

“Beth, I’ve something to tell you”— 
his low, moved voice dashed aside her 
new-born hopefulness. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, bending 
lovingly over him. 

“I’ve lost my position as book-keeper, 
Beth.” 

“Dad-dy!” she faltered. 

To her pleading eyes was denied the 
sight of the radiance on his dear face, 
but the joyous words that followed 
flooded her heart in sunshine. 

“My little girl,’ he cried, his out- 
stretched arms enfolding her, and draw- 
ing her close, “Mr. Crawford came to tell 
me at the last Board meeting your old 
Dad was made a member of the firm.” 
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SAM 


By E, R. WYNNE, 


ER hair was wavy and silken and 

golden; her large, dreamy eyes 

were of the deepest, tenderest blue, 

her rosy lips were made for kisses, 
and from the crown of her winsome head 
to the tip of her dainty French slipper 
she was charming, charmante, reizend. 
Likewise she was a millionairess in her 
own right, but what were beauty, wealth 
and charm to a gir: cursed with the name 
of Sam! Sam! For a girl! And a ro- 
mantic girl! One brought up on Bertha 
M. Clay and nurtured on the sweet noth- 
ings of the Duchess! Ah, me, many a 
time had she wept over the cruel fate 
that had given her an uncle cranky 
enough to leave her his money on condi- 
tion she should bear and be called by his 
name—Sam! If it had been Richard or 
Edwin or Francis—Miss Francis Van 
Camp would have been distinguished and 
refined, and even Miss Frank Van Camp 
would not have been hopelessly impossi- 
bie, but Sam!—ye gods, Sam! 

At school how she envied the Amys 
and Ysobels and Mabelles and Maries; 
even the Janes could, she felt, look down 
on her from a pinnacle of dignified femin- 
irity never to be attained by a young 
person guilty of the name of Sam. And 
if Sam was neither dignified nor femin- 
inine, what about Sam Slick and Samivel 
and Sam Weller and Uncle Sam, all of 
which horrid, coarse soubriquets had 
been forced on her by her cruel school- 
mates, who twitted and teased and tortur- 
e? her about her name until the bare 
mention of the subject would reduce her 
incontinently to tears. And once, oh, the 
shame of it! A poem had appeared in the 
school paper, beginning: 


“My name is S—m, 
And I don’t care a d—m.,” 


But wit and sarcasm were easier to 
bear than the gushes of confidence in 
which the girls would read her passages 
from their love-letters, beginning “Sweet 
Marie” or “Elaine, dearest,” or would 


whisper scraps of their latest love- 
scenes: “And as we were letting the boat 
drift, and the moon was rising, over the 
hill, he took my hand, and you just 
ought to have heard the way he said 
‘Ysobel!’ It would have thrilled you to 
tLe soul!” 

Poor Sammy! She would drink it all 
in thirstily, and then go to her room 
and cry by herself over the knowledge 
that she, whose one ambition it was to 
be the heroine of a real romantic love- 
scene, must live and die with her heart’s 
craving unsatisfied. For who could ever 
say “Sweet Sam!” in a way to thrill the 
soul? What moonlight-and-sleeping-lake- 
effect could ever make “Sammy, I love 
you!” other than hideously prosaic? And 
Sammy would cry herself to sleep, and 
dream she was Guinivere-Yolande-Ysobel- 
Dolores, and was wooed by a fairy prince. 

When our heroine left school and the 
papers began to speak of “that most 
charming bud of the season, Miss Sam 
Van Camp,” her family seemed for the 
first time to realize the incongruity of 
calling a blue-eyed bud Miss Sam; stiil, 
with her elder sister, Margaret, monopo- 
lizing the title of Miss Van Camp, “Miss 
Sam” the poor bud would have to remain 
unless some softening feminization could 
be found. But the task was difficult, not 
to» say impossible. Her New England 
aunts, during her visit to them, attempt- 
el “Samantha;” Sammy submitted at 
first, finding even some consolation in the 
old-fashioned ring of the name, but when 


‘in due time it degenerated into “Saman- 


thy” and “‘Manthy,”’ she packed her trunk 
and fled. Then a hard-headed New York- 
ey, a power in the “Street,” who admired 
her and disapproved of her name, wrote 
a dignified letter, asking ‘“‘Miss Samuella 
Van Camp” to be his wife. “Miss Sam- 
uella,” with visions of possible ““Muellas” 
and—who knew ?—‘‘Muleys” of the future 
looming black before her, refused prompt- 
ly, and not all the remonstrances of her 
family could make her alter her decision. 
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After, that the Van Camps went to Eu- 
repe and once out of reach of the English 
sanguage things were better: one was 
called “Senorina” or “Senorita” or “Mad- 
emoiselle” without having one’s name 
continually thrown in one’s face, and be- 
sides, in languages so musical, might not 
even “Sam” exist in some harmoniously 
transfigured form? And if it didn’t, still 
love, European love, romantic and all- 
beautifying, would surely find a way. 
Why, even the German had its possibili- 
ties, and “gnadiges Fraulein,” though not 
beautiful, had a dignified ring that came 
a3 balm to the wounded spirit of one who 
had been “Sammy” and “Miss Sam” for 
eighteen summers. 

How delightful were those months in 
Berlin! And the Herr Lieutenant! Ah, 
the Herr Lieutenant! six feet two of 
blue uniform, with shoulders as square 
as training and tailor could make them, 
and such a divine mustache—thick and 
yellow and soaring up at the ends into a 
bewitching brush a la Kaiser! And his 
bow! And his dancing! Small wonder 
that when one afternoon the maid an- 
nounced that the Herr Lieutenant 
wished to see the yuunger Fraulein 
Van Camp alone, the yuunger Fraulein 
Van Camp’s heart should have beaten 
fast, and should have beaten even faster 
a little later when the Herr Lieutenant, 
in full regimentals, was kneeling at her 
feet, imploring in impassioned German 
that the “gnadiges Fraulein” would do 
him the honor to become his bride. 
“Gnadiges Fraulein’—she had always 
liked that, although it was a bit cold: 
the blue eyes drooped encouragingly. The 
Herr Lieutenant grew more excited— 
“Mein Herz, mein Schatz!:”—Not musical, 
but very nice, indeed; perhaps a faint 
blush stole into the delicate cheek—the 
Herr Lieutenant quite lost his head, 
sprang up, stretched out his arms— 
“Sammychen, liebes, theures Sammy- 
chen!” 

With a shriek she clapped her hands 
to her ears and rushed from the room, 
upsetting a chair on her way, and leaving 
the dumbfounded Herr Lieutenant stand- 
ing in the middle of the apartment, his 
mouth agape, his outstretched arms em- 
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bracing the empty air. 

The next day the younger Miss Van 
Camp, accompanied by her obedient fam- 
ily, was speeding southwards, fleeing 
from the memory of that awful, sausage- 
beer-and-sauerkraut “Sammychen.” For a 
while Paris offered her shelter, and sooth- 
ed her soul with gentle yet respectful 
““Mademoiselles,” and black waxed mus- 
tachios were certainly nicer than shaggy 
bionde ones, and the Count was even 
more devoted than the Herr Lieutenant, 
and had lots better table manners. He, 
Count and Frenchman that he was, 
would never wound her feelings with 
anything so gross as “Sammychen;” no 
though convention obliged him to stop at 
“Medemoiselle,” one could see that his 
lips longed to frame in addition some 
gentle, quaint, romantic name, culled per- 
chance from the old French romances 
and by which, in his heart, he adored 
her. But one day, one fatal day, she 
overheard him asking her father in that 
polished French she had so often admired 
for permission to pay his addresses to 
“Mademoiselle Sammie.” Sammie! 
Good Heavens! The pertness, the snippi- 
ness of it! Couldn’t even a French Count 
find something better? From that time 
she lost faith in men; they might call 
her “gnadiges F.aulein” or “Senorita” 
or “Mademoiselle” with their tongues, but 
down in their souls she was just some aw- 
fu! form of plain, prosaic Sam!—*Dear 
Samuella” — “theures Sammychen” — 
“Sammie adoree’—ugh! And life looked 
very black to the younger Miss Van 
Camp. 

Paris and France was left behind, and 
the Pyrenees; Castile Aragon and Anda- 
lusia unrolled their glories to the eyes 
of the Van Camps. And the Marquis had 
been very attentive, and had obtained 
them invitations to the court-ball, and 
had secured them the best seats for the 
bull-fight, and altogether, with his wealth 
and influence and exquisite English had 
been exceedingly useful. Also, his soft, 
black eyes had rested more than once 
on the younger Miss Van Camp with 
a glance that had set her heart throb- 
bing, and he had sung Spanish love songs 
of his own composition right at her in 
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a way that could not be misunderstood, 
and his name was Rodriguez, and his title 
and wealth were both undoubted. But 
if the younger Miss Van Camp, man- 
hater though she had meant to be, was 
obliged to confess that Rodriguez was 
much to her, what was she, what could 
she be to him? Sam, dear Sam, sweet 
Sammy! No! never, never would she 
be that to any man again! Never would 
she allow so sacred a thing as love or a 
proposal to be profaned by the utterance 
o: that dreadful name! Rather spinster- 
hood than that! 

So she treated the Marquis coldly, and 
reduced him to the brink of despair. But 
it is hard to be always sternly on one’s 
guard when one is only eighteen and has 
ravishing blue eyes. And one night—the 
moon was at the full, and out in the gar- 
den the air was warm and mild and heavy 
with the scent of oleanders—the Marquis 
gathered courage, and before she knew 
what had happened he was pouring out 
the story of his love. How sweet it was 
to listen to those soft, impassioned utter- 
ances, with those glowing eyes fixed upon 
one’s face, to hear those sweet, gliding 
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syllables—no wonder she hesitated, trem- 
bled, looked down. The Marquis took ad- 
vantage of the moment, seized both her 
hands, and holding them fast, covered 
them with burning kisses. 

“Ah, Senorita, could I put venture, but 
dare to hope——’”’ 

She raised her eyes—she meant them 
to say no, but they must have betraveu 
her heart, for in a moment the Marquis 
had her in his arms. “Senorita. is it pos- 
sible! Sa——” 

Horror! How could she have forgot- 
ten! It was coming! That dreadful 
name! She tried to tear herself away 
from him before one idyllic bit of ro- 
mance should have been dragged into the 
mud of the common-place. 

But her fears were groundless. He was 
a lover, a poet, and a Spaniard. 

“Samacita, mia,” he murmured. 

And as she caught the caressing inflec- 
tion that, gliding over the hated first 
syllable, lingered lovingly on the tender 
diminutive, Samacita mia, alias Sammy, 
let her head sink on her lover’s shoulder 
with a sigh of content. 

Romance had found her out at last. 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON, 


HE night was tepid on the Line. 
From the curling gossamer wave that 
rolled into phosphorescent lustre 
under the forefoot of the Curacao 
to the horizon around which flushed the 
silent heat-lightning, there was aoth- 
ing to catch the drowsy eyes or ears 
of the watch who slumbered on the 
fo’k’s’] head and dozed over the rail. 
Four bells had seen the last passenger 
tumbled within his heated bunk, the last 
deck light extinguished; from the cabin 
of the Chief Engineer alone there came 
wakeful sounds. The laitice door was 


hooked back that the faintest breathing 
of air might stir unhindered within the 


stifling interior. The lamp swinging 
against the bulkhead burned low and by 
its dim light the gray-haired chief 
watched the tossings of a chubby-cheek- 


ed, dark-haired boy sick with fever. The 


old man sat away from the opening and 
shaded his eyes with his hand; beside 
him, closer to the bunk, knelt the boy’s 
mother. 

“When did the doctor say the crisis 
would be past?” she questioned for the 
twentieth time. 

“Before dawn,” the chief answered pa- 
tiently. 

“Are we doing everything we can? Are 
you sure?” 
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“We must let the fever run its course, 
Mrs. Errol. It’s past our management,” 
he replied. 

“Hush! He’s saying something,” she 
whispered. “Can you hear?” 

“You take this chair and I'll take that 
and we'll play horse,” the child was 
muttering. “Come, Bobbie, here’s your 
chair.” 

“He’s dreaming of his little games,” 
explained the woman. 

“Don’t go so fast—I can’t keep up, 
Bobbie; do you hear? Bobbie?” The 
last came in a full treble, and the old 
man bent over in his seat. 

“All right, Billie, I'll wait for you,” 
answered another child’s voice. 

“But, Bobbie, we can’t play any more, 
for the chair’s turned into a big fish and 
it’s taken all the bait, every bit of it— 
Bobbie!” 

“It'll come back, Billie, and then we'll 
catch it,” answered the new voice. The 
sick child slumbered quietly again, and 
the Chief swallowed painfully. “This 
business is a little hard on the throat,” 
he said, huskily. 

“He’s very fond of Bobbie,” said the 
woman. “What made you ever think of 
it?” 

“I had a little son of my own and we 
called his name Bobbie,” he replied. “He 
went out with a fever, too—but not this 
sort.” 

“You miss him very much,” she said. 

“I’ve come to playing with him a good 
deal,” he went on. “Bobbie and I have 
made many a voyage together, and it 
doesn’t do anybody any harm, for nobody 
knows, and the children, they under- 
stand.” 

“How old was he when he died?” 

“Seven years, ma’am.” 

“Was it long ago?” 

“It was twentv y ars ago, ma’am. Il 
was young when he died. I used to amuse 
him in this way, and the little beggar 
made me talk for a whole lot of boys. 
You see, it pleased him, and I knew just 
what he was hearing.” 

“Billy always talked about ‘Bobbie’ 
since he came on board, and I wondered 
who it could be for a day or two till I 
heard you one day myself.” 


“Yes,” said the Chief, “it’s a great com. 
fort to forget my gray hairs once in a 
while and be with my boy again. I think 
sometimes that if my child had lived 
I'd never have got old.” 

“That’s the way with men,” said Mrs. 
Errol. “They are old till they live with 
ason. I was young till Billie came, and 
then I grew old as women do.” 

“I know, I know. Billie here is a 
pretty lively chap—little °c"'ow. Bobbie 
was a terror, hi~ mother said. I never 
had any trouble.” 

“Did his mother die before he did?” 

“No, but not long after. Next voyage 
it was.” 

“And you have lived alone since?” she 
asked, gently bending over her own boy. 

“Yes, all alone, except Bobbie; and I 
find Bobbie says things now that he did 
not say when he was—then. He says 
things I think he shouldn't.” 

“Are you forgetting his boyhood?” 

“No, but he’s growing up; he’s getting 
like me. You know it’s so long since 
he left that—well, he never lived long 
enough to say and do so very much—that 
is | was away so much. A good many 
things he said then I didn’t understand, 
but now he doesn’t say those things any 
more. I’ve been over it all so often that 
it’s wearing thin, and the old man shows 
through. He’s leaving me again, and— 
for good.” 

“It would have been the same if he’d 
lived,” she answered. 

“Would it?” 

“Yes. Do you know, Billie here has 
talked about games I never knew he 
played? I used to think I knew all his 
thoughts. I don’t, and this proves it.” 

“They live their own life, spite of what 
we can do. Yes, Billie,” and the old play 
went on, while the mother turned her 
white face to the open. 

“Is he worse?” she whispered when 
the baby muttering ceased. 

“I can’t tell,” was the hoarse answer. 
“Only God knows, ma’am.” 

“Did you know when your Bobbie 
died?” 

“His mother knew. I thought I did. 
Their little lives dwindle very swiftly.” 

“Is it time to call the doctor?” she 
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asked wearily. 

“No, it’s not time. You see there is no 
change to speak of.” 

The bell struck the half hours to the 
end of the weary watch, and still the 
weary play went on, though now the 
Chief’s hand shook on the arm of his 
chair. Suddenly Mrs. Errol rose and bent 
over the child. “Call the doctor,” she 
commauded. Without an tnstant’s pause 
the old man strode out and returned be- 
hind the blinking surgeon. 

A glance into the bunk roused the 
latter, and he worked steadily, panting 
in the heat. At last the child stirred, 
and again came the call “Bobbie!” 

From outside the cabin came the ans- 
wer, curiously childlike, though tremu- 
lous. The doctor put his head out of the 
door and said, “Keep him easy for five 
minutes; keep him roused and I’ve hopes. 
Madam, you’d better go out into the air. 
I'l! call if I want you.” 

““Mayn’t I stay?” she pleaded. 

“Hurry out—lI’ll call,” said the doctor, 
quietly. 

Mrs. Errol leaned agafnst the rail and 
watched the lustrous waters curl against 
the side of the dipping steamer. Against 
the deck house sat the Chief, staring va- 
cantly at the awning above him and hold- 
ing one hand in the other. The eddying 
voice of the child was the sound in the 
ears of both. “Its awfu’ hot, Bobbie; 
let’s go out in the grass and play.” 

“What’ll we play at?” 

“Let’s play, let’s play———” the child 
ceased. 

“All right, Billie, come on quick, let’s 


go and play mumblety-peg. Here’s a new 
knife.” 

“Let’s see it,” commenced the sick one 
again. “Is it more’n one blade?” 

“It’s two, Billie, -and both sharp. 
Come!” 

There was no answer, and “Bobbie” 
began again hurriedly. “Come, Billy, 
don’t go to sleep. Come and play.” 

“I can’t play because it’s getting dark, 
and the grass is all wet, so’s I must come 
in, Bobbie.” 

“I’m comin’ too. But I ain’t afraid to 
stay out. Anyway, I’m bigger’n you.” 

“But I must come in,” said Billie with 
a dry sob. “I must because—O—O— 
Bobbie, O—O Bobbie!” 

“Coming, coming, Billie!” His voice 
broke harshly. “I—I can’t keep it up, I 
can’t do it,” cried the Chief, as Mrs. 
Errol swept by him. 

The doctor stepped out on deck and 
wiped his face. “The little fellow will 
do if nothing happens. Great play of 
yours, that. Who is Bobbie, Chief?” 

“Bobbie? Why, don’t you know? Bob- 
bie’s dead.” 

“Fiddlesticks, the boy’s all right, if you 
mean Billie.” 

“I forgot, I guess. We must take good 
care of little Billie.” 

“Here’s something to drink, sir,” said 
the doctor, cheerfully. “Come and sleep. 
in my room. Now, you needn’t fuss, 
I’li look after the boy.” 

The Chief went with bowed head and 
the surgeon rubbed his chin as if in 
doubt. “Growing old, I suppose, and it 
is hot,” he muttered. 
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Part 1.—English. 


VERYWHERE in these days, one 

finds new studies of outdoor life 

and new illustrated editions of clas- 

sics like Selbourne and Walden. 
Nature-articles appear in all the popular 
magazines; nature-leaflets abound in 
teachers’ institutes and kindergartens; 
railroad millionaires go merrily forth to 
Alaskan wilds with whole companies of 
botanists, geologists and naturalists, to 
gather fresh materials for beautiful 
books. 

In a word, we are in the midst of a lit- 
erary development which within the past 
five or ten years has surprised the read- 
ing public of England and America, not 
to mention Continental Europe, with 
many and charming volumes, neither nov- 
els, essays nor histories, and yet as 
interesting as any of these. 

There stand upon my bookshelves 
some 300 of these modern out-door 
books, all worth reading, all expressive 
of this new tendency in literature, all 
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full of promise for the ultimate produc. 
tion of a few more outdoor classics that 
generations to come will read, admire, 
love, extra-illustrate and collect editions 
of—just as we now do with old Izaak 
Walton’s immortal book. There might be 
several times three hundred volumes a 
gathered together in this broad and not 
easily defined field, but the scope and | 
tendencies of modern nature-studies can a 
be determined from the lesser number. 
Definition hereof no writer seems to 
have fairly made. In the wider sense, 
out-door books may be prose, verse, es- 
says, stories, or studies of plants, insects, 
birds or animals. We may have an ency- ; 
clopedia of gardening, a dictionary of hor- | 
ticulture, or a manual of mushrooms. : 
When an enterprising California deg.ler 
fills his window with “nature books,” as 7 
did one I noticed a few days ago, he 
builds his display scheme on generous ; 


lines, and out of the seeming chaos one 
gathers only a sense of vast, throbbing 
out-door life, in the main apart from 
books that are based upon human proop- 
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Glimpses of a Rectory Garden. 


lems and the dealings of men therewith. 
Meehan’s “Flowers and Ferns” stands be- 
side John Muir’s “Mountains of Califor- 
nia;”’ Coulter’s rew botany is next to 
Vachell’s “Life and Sport on the Pacific 
Slope;” Seton Thompson’s latest book of 
animal stories has slipped into a nook be- 
tween Von Mueller’s “Select Extra-Tropi- 
cal Plants” and “Fishin’ Jimmy.” Bai- 
ley’s superb three volumes (all as yet 
printed) of the “Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture,” a monumental work, with 
collaborators in nearly every State (three 
or four in California) stands by that too- 
clever, diverse-tempered yet fascinating 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” (not 
an immortal, but a likely bid for twenty 
years of brilliant existence.) 

Therefore of this seller of nature-books 
I ask by what rule he filled that great 
window. “The chief interest,” he says, 
“is other than human.” 

“Alas, good bookman,” one could not 
but reply, “then why not ‘The Shaving of 
Shagpat’ or ghastly ‘Dracula’ or ‘Vik 
ram and the Vampire?’ ”’ 

Let the question wait awhile till one 
can truly say where tuo draw the line, 
for instance, between a book of pure 
science and one of popular science. In 
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(Reprod uced from an Engraving in 1882.) 


this case we can easily see that much de- 
pends on the reader, whose use of books 
changes with his needs and knowiedge. 
One kind of a nature-book takes nature 
in some degree to the reader, another kind 
takes the reader more or less to nature, 
and still other sorts, more dull, more me- 
chanical, are the innumerable text-books 
of this out-door realm. 

The real thread to seize upon and fol- 
low through the wilderness of modern out- 
door books is one of methods and inspira- 
tion. Take up Professor Sach’s standard, 
“History of Botany,” which can best be 
read in the Garnsey translation revised 
by Professor Salfour of Oxford, and pupb- 
lished at the Clarendon Press. Though 
printed ten years ago, it remains a splen- 
did and indeed a masterly account of the 
development of botanic science which. 
passing from the closet to the field, ac- 
cepts as working formulas the doctrines 
of the development of species, the per- 
ception of a natural affinity among plants, 
the value of exact descriptions ten thou- 
sand times repeated, and the fundamental! 
necessity of specialization. This has pro- 
duced, primarily, a whole group of new 
sciences relating to plant life, and sec. 
ondarily many readers, writers and pub- 
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lishers have been educated to a point 
where they realize that books relating tc 
plants and their culture may be and must 
be accurate as well as attractive. 

Not only in botany, but also in every 
department of natural science these work 


ing formulas have wrought great results. 


Turn, if you please, to the fascinating 
errors of the elder Engiish annuals of 
the last century, such as “Time’s Tele. 
scope,” published regularly from 1804 to 
1810 (and I know not how much longer.) 
Its monthly “Naturalists’ Diary” and 
other outdoor papers, with their number- 
less quotations from the elegant Pratt, 
the melancholy Bidlake, the contempla- 
tive Lobb, and other lost poets whom no 
modern anthologies enshrine, are calcu- 
lated to fill the twentieth-century reader 
with delighted amazement. The “an- 
nual” has had its own especial place in 
the history of English gardening. 

The kind of universal book once rep- 
resented by Goldsmith’s “Animated Na- 
ture,” is now utterly obsolete and impos- 
sible. Once it scorned the fashionable 
annual of its period, but now it lies in 
the same limbo with “Time’s Telescope.” 
Even as late as ten years ago, there were 
many popular compendiums of the natu- 
ral sciences which in legal phrase were 
“incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial,’ 
compiled by hack writers from still ear- 
lier books, and utterly without any first- 
hand observation. The new out-door 
school of writers in all lands is learning 
to specialize, and to prize facts as more 
precious than rubies. Hence, like a sun- 
burst, in both England and America, a 
new, fresh, and virile literature, to which 
some of the best specialists contribute 
popularity without rendering inaccurate 
their conclusions. 

Notable, also, is the rapid increase of 
readers for specialized books on botany, 
geology, and natural history. Perhaps 
nothing is less likely than fossil botany 
to be called “popular reading,” and yet, 
what with the stately volumes of the 
United States Geological Survey upon va- 
rious fossil floras, and with many more 
recent works, such as Seward’s two vol- 
umes in the Cambridge natural science 
manuals, there is a real increase of inter- 


est in the subject. The best critical di- 
gest of knowledge respecting fossil plants 
from the botanical. not the palaeontologi- 
cal standpoint, is probably the Oxford 
edition of Professor Solms-Laubach’s 
work. Many a California reader must 
find much of interest 1n this author’s 
discussion of fossil Araucariaceae, includ- 
ing now extinct forms of Sequoias and al- 
lied families whose modern descendants 
are found only on the Pacific Coast. 

Books of remarkable interest upon gar- 
dening and kindred outdoor topics have 
come in recent years from England. They 
differ in several respects from American 
work along similar lines, and I shall in 
my second paper endeavor to point out 
some of these contrasts. But their value 
to Americans, anu more particularly to 
Californians, is very striking, and some 
of them should be a part of every horti- 
culturist’s working library. Their im- 
portance to us comes in part from the 
care with which they have been wriit- 
ten and published, and in part from 
the suggestiveness of much of their ma. 
terial, if properly modified to suit Call- 
fornia conditions. 

My first teacher in English garden- 
art was Mr. W. Robinson, the founder 
(in 1872) of “The Garden,” the au- 
thor of “The Wild Garden,” the “Eng- 
lish Flower Garden,” and other charming 
books, most of them still in print, and all 
widely read. The Ruskin of modern gar- 
dening, Mr. Robinson has been able in 
something like twenty-five years of in- 
tense literary labor, profoundly to in- 
fluence the tendencies of garden-art. The 
force, beauty, and rushing eloquence of 
some of his outbursts against formalism 
have justly made them classic quotations 
in English out-of-door literature. 

Among the more recent English books 
upon gardening are several widely-differ- 
ing types, and one or two new writers 
of especial promise are being heard 


from. The favorite forms of expression 
remain those of the essay and the history. 
The latter merges imperceptibly into a 
reference-book, for nothing is more con- 
venient than an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

Nicholson’s great Dictionary of Gar- 
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dening, now extended by two more 
volumes (making six in all), marks the 
English idea cf the complete reference 
book, in this field, and still it leaves room 
for smaller, more handy, better-arranged 
books of this class. There have been hun- 
dreds of these one-volume garden diction- 
aries. I have quaint little pocket manuals 
of long before the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Nothing of recent years offers more 
within the compass of one volume than 
a “Practical Guide to Garden Plants and 
Best Kinds of Fruits and Vegetables,” by 
John Weathers (what a super-appropriate 
name for the writer of an out-door book!) 
He was a Kew man, the assistant secre- 
tary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
etc., and Longmans, Green & Co. have 
lately published his work in a royal oc- 
tavo volume of 1192 pages, bound in 
green buckram, which “wears like iron.” 
This book contains directions, as its title 
implies, regarding soil, culture, propaga- 
tion and much else about gardening. But 
far the greater number of its pages are 
conveniently cast in modern dictionary 
shape, and as it went to press in 1901, it 
is really just beginning its useful career 

From the standpoint of horticultural 
displays, as at fairs and society shows (a 
matter of increasing importance in Cali- 
fornia), much of interest can be found in 
William Williamson’s “The British Gar- 
dener,” lately published by Methuen & 
Co., of London. The same author has 
written an “Exhibitor’s Guide,” which, 
I am told, has no superior in its rather 
arid field. 

One must turn to quite a new enter- 
prise, however, “The Country Life” Li- 
brary of London (George Newnes, Lim- 
ited,) for some recent books of notewor- 
thy qualities in this realm of the ency- 
clopedias. One of these is the “Century 
' Book of Gardening,” published in twenty- 
six weekly parts (610 quarto pages in all, 
and an index.) Such paper, such illustra- 
tions, such excellently well handled arti- 
cles and modernized descriptive lists of 
plants for various purposes, have never 
before come under my observation at 
the price of six-pence a part. The Eng- 


lishman or the American who binds them 
in a volume (and if he is wise he will 
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include at the end the covers and the ad- 
vertising pages), will have a very attrac- 
tive book, half literature and half refer- 
ence. I have carefully examined many 
cultural notes in this work with reference 
to California conditions, and find them 
both useful and suggestive. Among the 
contributors are several charming writ- 
ers (beside the editor, Mr. E. T. Cook): 
such as F. W. Burbidge of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; Edward Mawley, the ro- 
sarian, and Mrs. Earle, whose ‘Pot-Pour- 
ri from a Surrey Garden” was so widely 
read a year or two ago. 

Another “Country Life’ volume—‘“Gar- 
dening for Beginners,” a handsome, large 
octavo of 495 pages—contains many fine 
illustrations, plans, diagraims and tables, 
useful, comprehensive, trustworthy and 
“up-to-date.” This modern “Handbook 
to the Garden” of Mr. E. T. Cook has had 
the advice and assistance of not a few 
specialists, and it amply justifies its right 
to exist. Every California gardener or 
horticulturist should find such a work of 
reference worth several times its cost, 
and its literary quality is better than 
that of many others in the same field. 

Nevertheless, there are certain draw- 
backs about all these encyclopediac books 
which one must have, but need not com- 
mit to memory. For my own part, } 
confess myself old-fashioned in that I 
prefer to read for pleasure some book 
that from cover to cover is the work of 
one person. Here, for instance, is that 
well-written “Handy Book of Horticul- 
ture,” by F. C. Hayes, Rector of Raheny, 
published by John Murray, London, anu 
K. P. Dutton & Co., New York. It is 
not large—225 pages, with some good 
illustrations—and it winds up with some 
common-place “examination papers” for 
would-be gardeners, the author being a 
lecturer on practical horticulture in a 
Dublin college. But if “hangs together” 
in a way that no work with “collabora- 
tors” and “assistants” can do; and, what 
may seem to the reader foolish, it also 
deserves a word of notice because it came 
from a rectory. Did you ever stop to con- 
sider how charming, and, on the whole, 
how distinguished a group of out-door 
writers in England have been church- 
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men, not only now but for many years 
past? One meets them at every turn in 
these green lanes of literature. Glancing 
up at my own book-shelves there is that 
Walter Harte, Canon of Windsor in 1770, 
whose “Essays on Husbandry” contain 
one of the earliest and best accounts of 
experiments with lucerne (alfalfa) in 
England; there is that William Gilpin, 
prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of 
Boldre, whose “Remarks on_ Forest 
Scenery” (third edition published in 1808) 
form a classic of the New Forest; and 
there is Charles Marshall, vicar of Brix- 
worth, who early in the last Century pub- 
lished his readable “Introduction to Gar- 


dening.” Innumerable other names might 
be added to these, and among those still 
living, the Dean of Rochester (S. Rey- 
nolds Hole), the famous rosarian; Rev. 
Wilks, vicar of Shirley, and prince of 
poppy-land, and many, many others. 
There is undoubtedly in England some 
occult relationship between the taking 
of holy orders .and the writing of an 
out-door book. We have a little of this 
in America, also, and Henry Van Dyke 
is our prophet, but our divines are apt to 
take to fishing and shooting, while in Eng- 
land they cultivate gardens. 

Sometimes it is a relative of the Eng- 
lish rector or minor canon or other cleri- 
cal who writes the book in question. This 
is the case with a light summer story of 
252 pages called “How the Garden Grew,” 
by Maud Maryon, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. Here the heroine, who is 
the garden-builder, is the daughter of 
the vicar of Nowhere, and in the end she 
becomes engaged to the curate. It is 
all exceedingly proper, with mild splashes 
of slang, gentle gardening enthusiasms 
and quotations from James Whitcomb 
Riley. If it is a “tirst book” there is hope 
for Miss Maryon; our own E. P. Roe be- 
gan with stories about raspberries, and 
died with some dozens of novels to his 
credit. 

One stately, and to all libraries essen- 
tial type of out-door book, is the histori- 
cal, and few there be who can write it. 
The best histories of gardening in Eng- 
lish are four in number—London’s (the 
preface to his Encyclopedia), published 
in 1834; Johnson’s, published in 1829; 
the Honorable Alicia Amherst’s, which 
appeared in 1895, and is now much 
sought after by collectors; and Sieve- 
king’s “Gardens Ancient and Modern,” 
the first edition of which came out in 
1885, and a new one in 1899. This last is 
in all ways a classic epitome of the lit- 
erature of gardens, and really gives the 
true perspective better than does many 
a formal history. It leads the way into 
many countries, peoples and centuries, 
revealing the better side of many a blasé 
statesman and pitiless conqueror. 

There is no more interesting develop. 
ment among the new types of out-door 
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books in England than that which is 
shown by the writings of Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, who with Mr. Cook, now edits 
“The Garden.” The first book of hers 
that I read was “Wood and Garden,” with 
the so characteristic sub-title: “Notes 
and Thoughts Practical and Critical of a 
Working Amateur.” Issued in 1899 by 
Longsman, Green & Co., it reached a 
“seventh impression” before the end of 
the year, and is still a book that must 
be reckoned with. In 1900 the same firm 
issued her “Home and Garden” in no less 
attractive style. Still a third book about 
wall and water gardens has very recently 
appeared. Here, then, are three books 
published within as many years which 
would have made friends for their authors 
in any time and place. Wherein, let us in- 
quire, lies the charm of these volumes, 
which will surely be sought for in years 
to come with an increasing desire? They 
are noteworthy, in part, because as mere 
garden books the principles enunciated 
are sane and harmonious; partly, too, be- 
cause Miss Jekyll has evidently had an 
excellent art training in form and color 
which enables her both to see clearly and 
to express truly what she sees. But 
chiefly. I think, they stand apart from 
among other recent out-door publications 
because of the purity of their English. 
They will live in literature by this pow- 
erful charm, though changing fashion 
sweeps away their most cherished doc- 
trines. 

Miss Jekyll’s books are illustrated by 
photographs of her own, and the beauty 
and strength of tnese adds a special grace 
to finely-printed volumes. Their inter- 


est for Californians must be found in the 
refinement of home and garden ideals 
herein set forth, and in the practicability 
of the attainments of these ideals by the 
right sort of persons under our very fa- 
vorable climatic conditions. What she 
has to say of tulips, lilies, irises, trilliums, 
daffodils, asphodels, rhododendrons, and 
many other flower types might very well 
have been written for the valleys of our 
Coast Range. Over and beyond all this 
there comes to us who live on the west- 
ern rim of this noisy continent, the full, 
sweet breath of gardens and homes, rock- 
rooted in centuries of culture. Like 
Penelope, Salemina and Francesca on 
their English and Scotch pilgrimages, we 
feel that we have long dreamed of such 
things. 

Precisely here lies the secret of the 
attractiveness of all the best-written Eng- 
lish out-door books. Their ideals are 
really in great measure our own; all over 
California we have our cottage-gardens, 
our farmsteads, our villas, our noble es- 
tates and oak-sheltered mansions, new as 
yet, but in time to become to us as dear, 
as sacred, as oi Tudor gardens and 
dwellings are to English hearts. From 
that elder land come glimpses of our own 
future selves, dimly seen as in a magic 
mirror, when we, too, shall have botanic 
gardens such as Kew, and an intense hor- 
ticultural activity centering in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles will be manifested 
in great societies and through numberless 
books and periodicals. How precious then 
will become the few remaining copies 
in our libraries of these helpful English 
books! 
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TEPHEN HARDEN felt himself a 
free man as he strode through 
the farm yard. He paused as ue 
reached the gate, and looked back 

at the house with no feeling of regret 
at leaving his home or the gaunt figure 
in blue-checked apron and sunbonnet who 
watched him from the porch with bright. 
dry eyes. This was his mother. She had 
let her son go out into the world with 
no farewell caress; her only comment 
on this event, which meant all that was 
worth while to him, was that he had 
never done half that a strong-bodied man 
should have done on the farm, nor been 
a credit to her in the church, so she 
didn’t expect that he would do anything 
to be proud of when he had secured all 
his new-fangled learning that he was go- 
ing to seek. 

Her horizon was filled by the village 
church so completely that she had almost 
lost sight of Stephen, whose awakening 
intellect had slipped past it out into 
the broad world where he was about to 
follow. Her strongest feeling toward him 
was a keen sense of disappointment that 
he was not content to let the four sides 
of the farm fence in his life; his highest 
ambition to be a deacon of the church. 

A moment he looked at her with just 
a little longing in his heart for her to be 
more like other mothers. Certainly she 
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had always been good to him; but there 
was something more that she could have 
given; he smiled as he thought that 
he did not remember ever having been 
kissed by her. 

Half a mile from home he came to 
the crossroads. He sat down on a flat 
stone, his bundle beside him. This had 
always been his favorite resting place; 
here he had dreamed of what was at last 
a reality; he was going away from the 
farm and the slow unprofitable work that 
he hated into the world, where he was 
to find the knowledge that he longed for, 
and the rush and bustle of a city life. 
The road to the left led in to the village, 
and he knew every turn and twist in it, 
every rut and rough place; but the road 
to the right led out, always out. Far 
along it over the first ridge of hills lay 
the town from which the train was to 
bear him to take his place among living, 
striving men, restlessly toiling toward 
success. It was true, many fell and were 
forgotten, but he would not think of 
these; his place was not among them. 
First, he must work his way through col- 
lege; then he saw himself climbing ever 
higher the frail ladder of fame. The 
day he received his diploma his feet 
would be on the first rung, then, then 
steadily upward till he could no longer 
follow his course, but it would always be 
up—of that he felt assured. 

A restless grasshopper making a sud- 
den descent on his hand roused him; he 
watched it make another headlong leap 
into space, then picked up his bundle and 
turned down the road to the right. 

II. 

Mrs. Harden laid aside the peas that 
she was shelling to read a letter. ‘Tkis 
was unusual eagerness for her to show 
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but it was excusable. Stephen had been 
away eighteen months. During the first 
year his letters had been regular, full of 
glowing accounts of his college work. it 
was all and more than he had anticipated. 
Then the letters grew less frequent; 
there was a lack of enthusiasm in them; 
his interest in his studies seemed to be 
gone, and for the last three months there 
had been no word from him. She read 


“This had always been his 
favorite resting place.” 


the letter through carefully, slipped it 
back into the envelope, and went on with 
the pease. Mr. Harden, watching her 
closely, saw the muscles around her 
mouth tighten; otherwise she made no 
sign. 

“Well, Mirandy?” he inquired. 

“Well,” she snapped; “it isn’t well at 
all.” 
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“Is the boy sick?” There was a tone 
of anxiety in his voice, and it would not 
be repressed. 

“Don’t be a fool over that boy,’ she 
answered. ‘“He’s fool enough in the fam. 
ily.” 

Mr. Harden swallowed his curiosity and 
anxiety in a lump. There was no use 
questioning Mirandy. When she was ready 
to say anything she would say it, not be- 


fore. 
“You ought to be proud of your son, 


John,” 
him. 
He longed to remind her that Stephen 
was not his alone, but he only asse: ted 
mildly. 
“A nice way he has been going on at 
college,” she continued. “Fell in love with 


she said, presently, turning to 
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a girl; lost interest in his work, as he 
calls his book learning; and now, John 
Harden, he has married ner. Her folks 
have thrown her off, so he is coming 
home with her because he can’t support 
her anywhere else. Coming here to- 
day!”’ 

John squirmed under the glance that 
she gave him. Then they sat in silence, 
broken only by the hard dropping of the 
peas in the tin pan—a long silence, in 
which John’s mind had time to compre- 
hend the enormity of the case. Finally 
he glanced timidiy from Mirandy to the 
clock. 

“It’s about time they were coming,” 
he ventured. There was no answer. he 
looked nervously toward the door. “If 
there’s any little fixing up you want to do, 
Mirandy, I'll just go out into the yard,’ 
he said. 

“I guess I know what’s my duty, John 
Harden,” she answered, “but it don’t con- 
sist in fixing up for the prodigal son, nor 
in killing a fatted calf. We'll have the 
meat that was left from yesterday hashed 
over for dinner, and you can just sit still 
where you are. I hear wheels now. They 
must be coming.” 

Limp and expectant, John waited. The 
wheels stopped—that was to open the 
gate; he heard the bar pulled back, the 
gate pushed around, the wagon drive 
slowly through, then another pause while 
the gate groaned back to its place. 
Would Mirandy never stop shelling those 
peas? He coula hear the soft thud of 
the horse’s feet in the dusty driveway, 
then the rasp of the brake. They were 
here! Two more pods remained. Miran- 
dy shelled them deliberately, set the 
pan on the table, then rose and smoothed 
down her apron as she started for the 
door. 

She waited on the porch, watching 
John as he pulled the small trunk from 
the back of the wagon. Stephen stood 
with his back to her, lifting a frail, girl- 
ish figure down from the high seat. Then 
he turned toward her, with his arm 
stm around the girl beside him. 

“This is my wife, Kathleen,” he said. 
As no reply came he acded: “Won’t you 
say she is welcome?” 


The girl made a little movement away 
from him, then she ran lightly up the 
steps to the older woman. 

“lll try and make myself welcome,” 
she said, “and Stephen and I will be such 
a help to you—mother,’—the last words 
hesitatingly, with almost a caress in her 
tone. 

“You will probably be as much help 
as Stephen,’ Mrs. Harden replied, “but 
{ never was aware that 1 had more than 
one child. I suppose Stephen is the only 
one who has a right to call me mother. 
I'll show you your room. Wipe your 
feet off well before you come into the 
hall; I don’t want any dust about the 
place.” With this welcome she led the 
way into the house. 

III. 

In the best room upstairs Kathleen lay, 
having a struggle with herself. It was 
not the first trouble she had experienced 
since she had come to the farm to live, 
five months ago, nor was it a single trou- 
ble. It seemed to her tired brain as 
though she was caught helplessly under 
a pile of rocks, imaginary rocks, but 
pressing her down none the less hard. 
Alone, she had fought her battles; to 
Stephen she was always sweet and pa- 
tient, hiding her wounds, trying to put 
the best face on things which seemed to 
have no best face, till he had grown 
thoughtless of her comrort. She seemed 
contented and happy, so he gave all his 
sympathy to himself, forced to do uncon- 
genial work, and wrapped himself in his 
cloak of self-pity till he could not see 
out of it. 

To-day Kathleen felt hard and defiant. 
She knew she could not conquer herself 
till the tears came; through them she 
would see everything in a blurred, soft- 
ened light that disguised the rough edges 
of her pile of rocks. She tried to keep 
her eyes closed, for she could not re- 
strain her feeling of angry impatience 
while she looked about the room. The 
very cleanliness of it seemed to offend 
her. A little dust on the immaculate legs 
would be a relief, and anything to taxe 
away the odor of soap, which seemed to 
lurk in every corner of the house! She 
turned wearily toward the wall; she 
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must indeed be getting childish to think 
of such trivial things. 

She lay quietly, going over the road 
that led from her own home to this clean 
old farm—no other adjective seemed to 
express it. After she had met Stephen 
life seemed to give her more than she 
imagined it had to give anyone else; 
then they had married against her par- 
ents’ wish, and after that the struggle be- 
gan. They waited hopefully for an ans- 
wer to her letter begging for forgiveness; 
in its place a trunk had arrived, full of 
all her girlish possessioas, which spoke 
more plainly than any written words. 
Still, they did not give up. For days 
Stephen hunted for employment in an 
overcrowded city, till there was but one 
choice left them: it must be starvation 
or the farm; and many times since, when 
homesickness and the barren life she 
lived, so devoid of human sympathy and 
understanding, had seemed too much for 
her to endure, she wished that they had 
chosen the former. 

For the first month after their home- 
coming Stephen’s love and tenderness 
had helped her to bear his mother’s 
harshness, her narrow, stiff-backed views 
of life and duty. Then she had stood it 
bravely, hiding all she could from him, 
and so she had made her gravest mistake. 
She was not conscious that the only way 
to keep him from his selfish self-pity was 
to appeal to his strength to help her. So 
they had grown apart. While she looked 
on with bewildered eyes, unable to pre- 
vent it, and this was the heaviest burden 
of all. 

With the rosy light of the sunset in her 
room the tears came, and half an hour 
later she went down to meet Stephen. 
There was no noticeable change in her 
appearance. A little more of the bright- 
ness was gone from her eyes; the cor- 
ners of her mouth seemed harder to lift 
into a smile, but he was not aware of it. 
His eyes had a wide restless look in them, 
and he was too pre-occupied to question 
her about how she had passed the day. 

“Have you seen anyone to-day?” she 
asked finally, merely to divert him. 

“I? No,” he answered absently. Then, 
after a moment, “Oh, yes. I met Mr. Rob- 
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ertson this afternoon.” 

“The one who owns that dear little 
farm in the valley with all the flowers 
and trees about it?” she asked. 

“Yes. It seems that he is going to 
the city to live, and wants some one to 
take charge of it for him, finally pay for 
it out of the profits, you know. He 
wanted us to take it,” he went on, un. 
mindful of the eagerness in her face, 
“but one farm is the same as another to 
me. It’s all bad enough.” 

“Oh, Stephen,” she exclaimed, “if you 
knew how I should love to live there— 
just you and I, and the garden, and all 
the fresh green trees, and there’s run. 
ning water on the place, too! I some- 
times think that your father picked out 
this level piece of land, without a tree 
on it, because it was so clean.” She slip- 
ped her arm coaxingly about him. ““Won’t 
you just think it over, our going to live 
there?” she asked. 

He looked at her half yielding, then he 
patted her cheek. “There, there, Kath- 
leen, don’t be a foolish little woman. You 
are comfortable enough here, and as for 
flowers, you will have to be content with 
the window box I made you. Mother 
doesn’t like the litter that flowers make 
around the place.” 

IV. 

Another month has passed. Outwardly 
there was no change in the life on the 
farm, but to both Stephen and Kathleen 
it had brought something new. Stephen 
had made a decision, and the hardest 
part of it was yet to come. He must 
tell Kathleen—tell her that he had been 
mistaken in thinking that his love for 
her could take the place of his ambition. 
The hate of the farm life, the craving 
for that other, to nim, fuller life, had been 
more than he could fight against. He 
was going to leave her, to go out into the 
world again unaer a new name, free 
from all burdens. Kathleen might stay 
with his parents. It was an even ex- 
change: they would lose a son and gain a 
daughter. As for Kathleen’s feelings, 
he gave no thought to them. Any woman 
should be content to live on the farm. 
His mother would never turn her out, 
they would feed her and clothe her. She 
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might miss him at first, but she would be 
glad to know that he was free once more, 
and that she had proved no burden to 
drag him down, for she had told him 
many times that she would suffer any- 
thing rather than that he should be kept 
back from realizing his ambition. Sne 
had offered to return to the city with 
him; to support herself and leave him 
free to go on with his work, if she could 
be with him to care for him. But a 
woman could not understand. He was a 
better judge of what was for her good 
and his. Some day, in years to come, ne 
might come back to her, but he made no 
plans for this; time would decide it for 
him. With this reasoning he kept back 
his scruples, and soothed his conscience; 
with his ambition he covered his better 
nature and smothered his love for Kath- 
leen. And now tnat he had decided to 
go, he found that his resolution failed 
him when he thought of telling her—it 
would be much easier to write. 

He was arranging in his mind all that 
he should say as he walked toward the 
house that morning. Kathleen watched 
him from her window with a happy smile 
on her face. She, too, had something to 
- tell. It would be a little hard, but she 
longed to let him share her secret. 

She brushed her hair carefully, then 
she put on her prettiest waist, laughing 
at such vanity. She delayed going down 
for one trifle after another, till half an 
hour had passed, and the longer she wait- 
ed the nearer she came to not going at 
all. So she took her courage in both 
hands and went down into the hail. 
After she turned the knob she paused a 
moment, then she went quickly within. 
There was a bright color in her cheeks 
that brought back all the prettiness she 
seemed to have lost during those hard 
months since her marriage, but Stephen 
did not see it—his back was towards 
her as she entered the room, and he was 
bending over the table writing. As he 
heard her step he deliberately folded the 
paper in front of him and thrust it into 
his pocket. 

“Is that you, Kathleen?” he asked, in 
a strained, unnatural voice. 

For answer she just put her arms about 


his neck, leaned over from behind him, 
and kissed him lightly on his forehead. 
For the moment her love for Stephen 
shut out all else. Then she nestled her 
cheek against his hair; she could tell 
it to him so, better than if she were look- 
ing into his face. 

“Stephen, I’ve something to tell you,” 
she began. Then she paused—it was not 
so easy to tell him, after all. “Oh, can't 
you guess? It’s——” then she laughed 
softly, with a little catch in her voice. 

“Why, Kathleen, you're laughing—or 
are you crying? What is your wonderful 
secret?” he asked, drawing her around 
so that he might look into her face. 
“There, now, hide our head like a little 
ostrich, and out with it.” Probably she 
wanted another new window box and 
had some plan to get flowers for it, he 
thought, and now that he was to leave 
her so soon he could afford to be lenient. 
He bent his head to catch his words, then 
he put her roughly from him. 

“My God, Kathleen, it’s not that?” he 
asked, fiercely. 

She looked at him with fear and be- 
wilderment on her face, which mixed 
oddly with the last little lines of her 
smile, still about her mouth and eyes. 

“Why, Stephen, aren’t you glad?” she 
faltered. “I thought * 

“If you had thought more before you 
married me it would have been better 
for both of us,” he said. He looked at 
her steadily for a moment, then pushed 
her aside and went out of the door. 

She heard him go down the steps, 
listened for the opening of the gate, then 
she went slowly up-stairs, feeling her way 
uncertainly, as though the sun made no 
light for her. 


V. 

Almost running, Stephen hurried down 
towards the cross-roads. He was not 
conscious of having chosen his direction, 
nor did he notice which way he was going 
until he reached the familiar place. Out- 
wardly he was calm, inwardly in such a 
tumult that he was powerless to straight- 
en his thoughts. Like a seething mass 
all the old difficulties and questions, and 
this last new hindrance, rose and fell 
on the surface of his mind. His only 
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clear idea was that he must fight his 
battle over again: call his ambition to 
his aid to quiet his unruly thoughts into 
the places that he had chosen for them. 

He looked restlessly about him. There 
was nothing in sight down the right- 
hand road, but coming from the village 
was a light farm wagon. Stephen 
watched it approach, and he soon recog- 
nized its occupant—it was old Joe Toby. 
The fat white horse, and the half-grown 
colt beside it, were familiar to him— 
he had known them from chiidhood, with 
no change except that there had been 
several generations of colts. 


“’Morning, Stephen,’ Joe called, as. 


soon as he recognized the figure ahead 
of him. “Now, I’m not much good at 
seeing, but it appears to me you look 
a bit down in the mouth. Eh? No?” he 
went on as he drew up in front of Ste- 
phen. “Well, as you aren’t doing any- 
thing else, you just get right in here with 
me. I’m on my way to Betsey’s, and she 
was saying, only last week, as how you 
hadn’t come to see her this three months 
past. Too muck took up with your wife, 
eh? We'll have to bring her over to see 
Betsy some time soon.” 

Stephen looked miserably about him. 
He felt no inclination to talk; he must 
think, he had so much to straighten out 
in his mind. But Mr. Toby urged him 
with an old man’s persistence, -till ne 
climbed up beside him. Mr. Toby jerked 
the reins, chirruped cheerily to his steed, 
flicked his whip at the colt, and they 
squeaked and rattled leisurely down the 
dusty road. 

“You haven’t seen Betsey’s last baby 
yet?” the old man enquired presently. 
“Fine boy! Why, that little fellow is way 
ahead of all the others.” 

Stephen groaned inwardly. Why would 
Mr. Toby talk about babies? But he 
rambled on contentedly about the first 
and the second, and this last, which was 
the best of all, taking no notice of his 
friend’s gloomy silence. Finally, in spite 
of himself, Stephen became interested. 
Half a mile from their destination, Mr. 
Toby drew rein, then with a great show 
of mystery he bade Stephen look under 
the blanket in the back of the wagon. 


Stephen pulled away the covering and 
disclosed a new, hooded cradle. 

“For the last one, you know,” whis- 
pered Mr. Toby excitedly. “I made it 
myself, a surprise to Betsy. I'll have to 
show it to you before we get there, 
though. Fact is, I have been hankering 
to see it myself ever since I covered it up 
with that there robe,’ he went on, with 
a little chuckle. “Lift it out, Stephen, 
and I’ll show you how easy it works.” 

Stephen smiled at the old fellow’s child- 
ish eagerness, as he set the cradle down 
on a level piece of ground by the road 
side. Mr. Toby climbed stiffly down 
from the wagon and sat on a rock beside 
it. ' 

“There, Stephen, see how easy it goes? 
Just a touch and she’ll swing for half an 
hour.” 

Stephen looked at the bent, white-hair- 
ed figure before him, one foot on the 
rocker, one thin, uncertain hand resting 
on the hood, and in its place he saw 
Kathleen. Kathleen softly rocking a 
cradle, and instead of the robe that it 
held there lay in it a little white bundle. 
Something between a groan and a sob 
bioke from him. He saw it all now, 
realized what he had been ready to cast 
aside, then he thought of that figure rock- 
ing the cradle, with an ache at her heart, 
with eyes dimmed with tears, left to bear 
all the burden alone, and he cursed him- 
self that he shoula ever have left his 
selfish ambition get possession of him. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Stephen?’ 
asked Toby, looking up from his treasure. 

“Nothing, nothing,’ answered Stephen 
hastily. “Let me lift it back for you. It’s 
fine, Mr. Toby, and some day I’ll—we’ll— 
Kathleen and I will come and see the new 
baby in it, but to-day I’m not well, I 
think. I’d better go home,” and he hur- 
ried away over the road they had come, 
conscious that he had at last made the 
right decision: his place and his true 
happiness was at home beside Kathleen, 
and there he would go. 

He started full of his new resolution; 
then the thought that he must pass 
the crossroads began to trouble him. it 
was there that the temptation was always 
the hardest to resist. He stopped in the 
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middle of the road; should he take a 
roundabout way through the fields and 
avoid the place? That would be an easy 
way out of it, but he couldn’t always 
go that way. He must find out now 
and forever if his victory was only tem- 
porary or if it was permanent. 

With every step his dread grew 
greater; he experienced an almost physi- 
cal fear of himself. What if he were not 
strong enough to hold out against his 
temptation! One more bend in the road, 
and once more the two ways would lie 
open to him. 

He reached the cross roads. He looked 
lingeringly back the way he had come; 
then he turned his eyes 
resolutely down the 
long dusty line which 
wound itself up into the 
hills before it slipped 
tantalizingly out of 
sight. He had gone 
away over it once, ana 
had come back; he 
could picture its course 
over the hills, its ap- 
proach to the big rail- 


Alone she fought her battles. 


road town; then the train, in itself a 
pleasure, as it was of the active life that 
he longed to be a part of; lastly, the vast 
throbbing city, steadily going round like 
a great treadmill, and he longed to oe 
among those whose work it was to keep 
it going. He did not spare himself one 
detail. All his iife, as he wished it to 
be, he laid bare before him. How allur- 
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ing the prospect was only he could know, 
but he felt that he had gained a new 
strength to resist. He did not question 
whence it came; he only knew that it was 
his. 

There remained one thing yet by which 
to try himself; -he took his letter to 
Kathleen from his pocket and read it, 
read all his argument and reasoning, 


clearly set forth. Surely they sounded 
plausible; he hesitated, then the vision 
of the cradle by the roadside rose be- 
fore him. He read his letter through 
once more, then he looked straight down 
the tempting road. He was stronger 
than all it had to offer. He tore the 
paper once, twice, then across in little 
pieces, and tossed them before him. 
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“You go there,” he said, “and I go 

home to Kathleen.” 
VI. 

It was dusk at the cross-roads. Two 
figures stood silently, trying to decide 
which road to take. Presently the wo- 
man laughed softly. 

“Stephen, what a boy you are, after 
all!” she said. “I know you like the road 
to the village best, but you always go 
a certain distance down the other, as 
though it was a duty.” 

“Not any longer, Kathleen,” he ans- 
wered. “I felt it a duty at first, just to 
try myself, to see if the old temptation 
were there to meet me. Five years ago 
to-day,” he went on after a moment’s 
pause, “five years ago I turned away 
from that road to go back to you.” 

She looked at him questioningly, and 
then she seemed to understand. 

“Why, that was the day you took Rob 
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ertson’s farm, our own now, Stephen, our 
own. I like vo say that. How happy I 
was when you came to me and told me 
that we were to go there! But you say 
you turned back from this road? You 
never told me that you had thought of 
taking a place out there somewhere, and 
was it such a temptation? But you are 
glad that you took the other?” 

He took her eager face between his 
hands. In not one of the features so dear 
to him was there a trace of discontent. 
It was a little more womanly than when 
he had first known it, but still full of 
childish confidence in him and in all the 
world, and he felt a great thankfulness 
that his steps had been turned down the 
right road. 

“I have spent the last five years being 
glad, Kathleen—little mother,” he said. 
And they walked slowly along towards 
the village. 
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THE PRIDE OF - HOUSE 


A Story of Honolulu’s Chinatown 


By CR. YAMEI KIN. 


N one corner of the picturesque city 

of Honolulu may be found a home 

like so many other Chinese homes 

of men who have gone abroad to seek 
a livelihood. Over the general merchan- 
dise and drygoods store of Li Sing Hing 
is a suite of apartments reached by a 
flight of steep stairs, scarcely more than 
a ladder. The first room at the head of 
the stairs is quite large, and used for 
a reception room or parlor, and furnished 
according to the taste and means of the 
master. One side was occupied with an 
old-fashioned set of three straight chairs 
and a capacious sofa, all upholstered in 
green reps. A grandfather’s clock stood 
ir the corner, slowly ticking the time 
away. Various chromos such as Wide 
Awake, Fast Asleep, Christ Before Pilate 
and other specimens of European art 
adorned the walls, for Ah Sing had a fair 
knowledge of the English language, and 
was considered one of the most enter- 
prising merchants. Several bright col- 
ored carpet rugs were spread over the 
cool, light matting. But on the other 
side of the room Ah Sing had let his soul 
down from the mazes of Western civili- 
zation which he was earnestly trying to 
master by hanging up a couple of scroll 
pictures in the usual style of Chinese 
water-color painting. The landscape 
scenes reminded him of the hills around 
the village from which he had come, and 
where he hoped some day his bones might 
repose beside those of his ancestors. Un- 
cer these scrolls stood a pair of beauti- 
fully carved teak wood Chinese chairs, 
with a small square tea table to match 
between. The most highly prized article 
was a long panel, on which was written 
a sentence from the ancient classics. The 
firm yet graceful lines of the characters 
made almost a picture in themselves, and 
showed a master’s scholarly hand. Every 


time Ah Sing read the sentiment, “The 
superior man preserves harmony,” he re- 
called the face of his old teacher as he 
amplified the terse statements of the an- 
cients, and with much note and comment 
revealed the full extent of wisdom in- 
closed; how he had emphasized the duties 
a man owed to his ancestors and the obli- 
gation to leave a posterity, which should 
perform the same duties, so that the spir- 
its of the departed should not wander 
homeless and hungry without a son to 
offer sacrifices to them. This was to be 
remembered in the midst of striving for 
the calm and dignity that belonged to the 
superior man. But it was so easy to for- 
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get in the new life he was surrounded 
with, just as the old green rep. sofa 
was the most natural thing to drop into 
ou entering the room, rather than the 
stately carved Chinese chairs. Sundry 
pieces of bric-a-brac stood on brackets 
and what-nots around the room. Pink 
and blue Dresden shepherdesses jostled 
mandarins in fvil official costume. A 
group of the Eight Immortals smiled be- 
nignly at terra cotta figures of dancing 
girls and a Dutch flute player. But the 
special article of pride was a great glass 
chandelier hung in the middle of the 
room, full of many sparkling pendants. 
These failed to relieve altogether the 
cold whiteness which reminded one too 
forcibly of a funeral; hence, several little 
red baskets filled with gay artificial flow- 
ers and with rel and green tassels at- 
tached, and in addition three or four 


rows of pink flowered globes off a job 
lot of hand-lamps that he had bought at 
ac auction, so that when the chandelier 
was lighted up the bits of color made it 
truly Oriental in effect. Under the chan- 
delier stood a round, inlaid table also 
handsomely carved, for the master had 
prospered in his business and could arf- 
ford much more display than he ordi- 
narily made. The windows overlooked a 
small back yard filled with rows of pot 
plants and a few shrubs, but mostly 
boxes and things out of the store occu- 
pied the availabie space.. To the left a 
door ajar showed a kitchen with an array 
of brass and copper sauce-pans and an 
earthen range with its big hole for the 
rice pot, and smaller holes for the other 
things. Wood chopped fine was piled up 
ready to stick into the spaces under the 
holes to furnish heat to cook with. This 
was an improved range and had a hood 


connected with the chimney in the back, 
so that no smoke could escape to blacken 
the room, as with many of the common 
ranges. The pictures of the kitchen god 
and goddess were pasted up as usual over 
a small shelf, bearing an offering of rice 
and wine and lighted tapers floated in a 
cup of nut oil. 

The breeze drawing through the win- 
dows blew open the door on the opposite 
side of the parlor, and disclosed what 
seemed to be a bed-room, but the bed- 
stead was an importation from China, 
with a beautiful carved canopy and side 
pieces, but without springs, and not any 
more comfortable to sleep on than the 
Chinese chairs were to sit upon, though 
costly and of fine workmanship. On the 
edge of the bed sat a woman about thirty- 
two or three years of age, rather tall for 
a Chinese woman, but with too large a 


mouth and nose to be called pretty; how- 
ever her delicately arched eyebrows and 
oval outline of face, with its pale ivory 
tinted skin of exquisite texture, and air 
of refinement showed her to be of rather 
better blood than most of the women one 
sees in the mercantile communities 
which have grown up from the coolie 
laborer abroad. Moreover, her feet had 
been partially bound in youth, so that 
she wore a shoe six inches long, which, 
though not up to the fashionable measure- 
ment of two and a half inches, yet re- 
deemed her from the stigma of being 
& common slave or a boat woman. Her 
dress was of the simplest—a pair of 
black trousers reaching to the ankles 
and a blue cotton tunic or wide-sleeved 
jacket called a “saam.” She sat in deep 
meditation, and finally clasping her hands 
together, jingling the heavy bracelets, 
said aloud: “Ai ya, why have all my pray- 
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ers and sacrifices failed? Kwan Yin has 
indeed been deaf. I wonder what I could 
have done to ve so unfortunate.” Just 
then the outer door of the parlor opened. 
A young man of medium height, smooth- 
shaven except the queue, came slowly 
across, near to where the woman was 
sitting, and stoo? hesitating. Ah Sing’s 
round, boyish face, usually so bright and 
cheerful, was troubled to-day, and it was 
some time before he asked: “Well, what 
did the new doctor say?” “Oh, I don’t 
think this one amounts to any more than 
the others. She will not even give me 
one dose of medicine. I have been twice, 
and she says there is no hope.” His face 
fell, for he had hoped more than he had 
been willing to acknowledge to himself 
even. Drawing towards him a pipe stand- 
ing on a table near by, he sat down on 
the little bamboo stool, and for a few 
moments the gurgling of the water as 
the smoke passed through the pipe was 
the only sound. Then making a distinct 
effort, he remarked: “I am the last one 
of our branch of the clan.” “Yes,” she 
assented. “How long have we been mar- 
ried, Yut Ho?” “Sixteen years,” she re- 
plied. Then he sat silent again, and 
smoked a few puffs more. “We have 
had no children at all,” he said gently. 
She nodded her head, as he went on with 
a sigh. “I wish we did not have to do 
this thing. You have been a good wife to 
me in every way, but it can’t be helped.” 
“{ know it,” she said, and rose, passing 
through the parlor to the kitchen, where 
she busied herself with preparations for 
the evening meal. Once in a while her 
tear-dimmed eyes glanced up at the 
teacher’s panel and she wondered vaguely 
why it should be so hard to fulfill her 
part in preserving harmony. But the last 
thought as she went to sleep that night 
was an echo of her husband’s words. It 
can’t be helped—it must be done. A few 
days after this, Yut Ho might have been 
seen one afternoon dressed to go out 
calling, with fresh, new satin shoes, 
black, shining trousers, and a handsome 
light blue saam or jacket; covered, how- 
ever, while going through the streets by 
a saam of black similar to the trousers, 
sc that she should present the quiet as- 
pect of a respectable woman; but on en- 


tering the house where she was to spend 
the afternoon, she would lay the upper 
garment off and appear in the style that 
befitted her position. The house where 
she called was that of a poor woman, so 
far as this world’s goods go, but blessed 
with a large family, among whom were 
several young girls. The mother rose and 
greeted respectfully the wife of Li Sing 
Hing, and hurried her daughters, who 
moved easily about, not having bound 
feet, to bring tea and refreshments, in- 
wardly wondering to what she owed the 
honor of a call. Gradually, as the after- 
noon wore on, she surmised that the 
rumors she had heard were true. Yut Ho 
had given up ali hope of having a son of 
her own, and was looking for a hand- 
maiden to serve her to bear an heir for 
the family. At first she resented the 
thought of any of her daughters going 
in a secondary capacity, though they 
were of the large-footed class, for girls 
of any kind were much sought after by 
young men growing up, since it was dif- 
ferent from China, where a wife could 
easily be found. But she reflected, Li 
Sing Hing was rich and generous, and 
could afford to keep her daughter in 
much more comfort than she would have 
as the only wife of a laborer. Moreover, 
if she should be the mother of a son, her 
position would be assured, or even hon- 
orable, and the more she looked at the 
kindly, strong face of Yut Ho, and was im- 
pressed with her refinement and good 
breeding, and the more she felt that her 
daughter would perhaps be more kindly 
treated than if left to the caprice of a 
mother-in-law, who, in her querulous old 
age, might be hard to please. Of course, 
none of this was expressed in the chat 
of the two women, though Yut Ho stayed 
till late in the afternoon, but they each 
understood the attitude of the other. 
That evening, when Ah Sing returned, 
his wife asked if he had made any ar- 
rangements or had any one in mind, and 
he had told her no. Then she quietly 
said: “I was down at Hop Winn’s place 
to-day. How do you think his second 
daughter would do?” “Well, if you are sat- 
isfied,” said Ah Sing, “that she is strong 
and will be obedient, I am willing.” “Who 
do you think would be a good middle 
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man?” she asked. He reflected a moment 
and then said: “I think cousin Ah Ching 
would do it. How much dowry will they 
want?” “I do not know,” said Yut Ho. 
“Perhaps $400 would do. The oldest 
daughter is soon to be married.” Ah Sing 
began to calculate. “There will be a 
dowry of $400, a present of jewelry, 
bracelets and ear-rings when the papers 
of contract are signed. I can send some 
wine and other goods from the store 
that will be enough for a pledge of good 
faith. Then the astrologer’s fee if the 
Fates are propitious; a fee for fixing the 
marriage day; a present to Ah Ching for 
his services as go-between, and lastly 
the feast, which will be no small item, 
for my clan and friends are numerous. 
It will cost not less than $800. I had 
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covered with the red satin embroideries 
only used on special festive occasions, 
everything brushed up and in order, 
ready for the coming of this girl, upon 
whom so many of their hopes depended. 

We must pass over now a period of 
nearly two years, anc this is the note we 
find in the doctor’s diary: “Must call 
again this afternoon to see Li Sing Hing’s 
baby; has some colic, slight case of indi- 
gestion, nothing much, but parents are 
anxious.” There in a small back bed- 
room lay the young mother, who was 
most carefully waited on that she should 
not harm herself in any way, but have 
every kind of food and medicine needful. 
Yut Ho with her crippled feet was walk- 
ing to and fro trying to hush a lusty boy 
who was in the throes of infantile colic. 


better say $1,000 in round numbers.” 
He sighed and looked over at Yut 
Ho, and he thought what a bother it 
was all for the sake of keeping up the 
family name, and he had been so comfort- 
able all these years with Yut Ho. He won- 
dered whether this would not be the be- 
ginning of discord, but then he thought 
of a childless old age for her as well as 
for him, finally laid away by strangers, 
and then, no matter what happened, 
ncthing would take away Yut Ho’s posi- 
tion, for this girl was simply her servant, 
to wait upon her and obey her commands. 
While he was thus meditating, Yut Ho’s 
housewifely instincts were already mak- 
ing preparations, changing the order and 
adding to their apartments, and in her 
mind’s eye she saw the Chinese chairs 


Ah Sing looked in anxiously, and then 
said: “I have to go down to the store, 
but stop on your way out, Doctor tell me 
what to get. I will send for it at once.” 
Yut Ho paused a moment to show the 
some new flannel bands and dresses made 
after the pattern of some things be- 
longing to the wife of Ah Sing’s English 
teacher, who had a little one about the 
same age. She anxiously inquired if the 
shape of the new band was right, and 
pointed with much pride to the little 
Saam made in the same shape as Ah 
Sing’s, but buttoned down the middle of 
the front, with big American white porce- 
lain buttons, as such an improvement on 
the Chinese little knotted button. Then 
she showed me the gorgeous silk clothes 
and cap with fringe and long streamers 
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ready for his shaving feast, which would 
occur next week when the baby was 30 
days old. His head would be shaved for 
the first time, and he would be formally 
named and entered in the family regis- 
ter. To this feast all were welcome. “I 
am going to invite the English teacher 
and his wife,” she said. “For though we 
did not ask them to the feast when Chin 
Yo came, because they would not under- 
stand it, surely they would come to baby’s 
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feast.” She looked down with such mater- 
nal pride and tenderness at the little one, 
who had at last gone to sleep in her 
arms! Her child—truly the child of love 


and sacrifice, who should care for and 
honor her old age, who redeemed her hus- 
band, Ah Sing, from being the mock and 
reproach of his family—Ah Sing, who had 
been so good and kind to her all these 
years, and of whom she was so fond and 
proud. 
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Sir Edwin Arnold, Poet, at 


Home 


By JAMES 


T was in September in London when 

I got my gracious note from Sir Ed- 

win Arnold to call at eleven o’clock 

in the morning, at his residence in 

ore of the Cromwell mansions, No. 225, 
near the Queen’s Gate. 

Sir Edwin’s greeting was cordial, not 
lacking a certain empressement of man- 
ner as he seized my hand, saying, “I am 
giad to see you, for it has been ten years 
since we last met at Walt Whitman’s 
little frame house in your own country. 
Yes, Whitman was to me among the fore- 
most of American poets. His simplicity 
charmed me. His ‘Leaves of Grass’ I 
keep now on my desk, and I agree with 
the well-known writer, who says, ‘Millet, 
Wagner and Whitman iived in the open 
air; with towns and cities they have 
small sympathy. They felt themselves 
no better and no wiser than common 
folks; they associated with working men 
and toiling women; they had no definite 
ideas as to who were ‘bad’ and who 
were ‘good.’ 

“Walt Whitman often repeated to me 
an extract from his first book, “The Art 
of arts, the glory of expression, and the 
sunshine of the light of letters is simplic- 
ity.. When in America I spent a good 
deal of time with the Good Gray Poet 
in his little Mickel street house, Camden, 
N. J. 

“And when I found he did not own the 
house in which he lived, I went across 
the river to Philadelphia, and found 
George W. Childs, that Maecenas of men 
of letters, of the Ledger, and before 
the end of the week Mr. Whitman had a 
title to his home in fee simple.” 

Just at this moment from the parlor 
I heard the flutter of a silk dress, and 
e beautiful Japanese vision entered the 
room, and Sir Edwin Arnold arose and 
said, “Colonel, allow me to introduce 
Lady Arnold.” The fair Japanese lady 
was slender and statuesque; she had the 
might eyes that lend brightness and 
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never know shadow. Her knowledge of 
the English language was almost perfect, 
and she impressed me as a woman pos- 
sessing a great, tender, loving heart, giv- 
ing her all and asking no idolatrous hom- 
age. Her delight is in serving and will- 
ingly, more than willingly, for without 
thought she breaks the vase of precious 
ointment and wipes the feet of her be- 
loved with the hair of her head. Sir Ed- 
win Arnold is of medium height, straight 
as an arrow, and dressed in a gray suit. 
His eyes are grey, and his conversation 
gives you the impressjon, as Emerson 
says, “A man for whom no surprises 
await.” His rooms were filled with bric- 
a-brac, and many articles of rare beauty 
and exquisite taste, brought from India, 
Egypt, South Africa, America, and Japan, 
for he has roamed with willing feet over 
many lands. Many years he was Profes- 
sor in an institution of learning at Pena, 
India. The poet was anxious to return 
to the subject of Walt Whitman, and con- 
tinued, “I always loved the good grey 
poet, for thus he called himself. His 
first book was printed in 1855. Many 
newspapers sent the book back’ to the au- 
thor with contumely and bitter criticisms, 
but he never lost faith and he lived to 
see those that scorned him become his 
fast literary friends for life. 

“He loved Tennyson very much, and 
the English Lord and poet more than 
once invited him to come to England and 
make him a long visit. Walt told me 
that he would have gladly accepted this 
invitation, but his health was too infirm. 
My first interview with Whitman at his 
home he quoted to me the poem I wrote 
about my relative, Mathew Arnold. The 
author of ‘Balderdead.’ Whitman said, 
the poem in his opinion should be called 
Balderdash. These are the lines: 

“*Dead Poet, let a poet of thy house 
lay, unreproved, these bay leaves on thy 
brows. We that seemed only friends 


were lovers; now Death knows it, Love 
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knows it, and I and thou.’” 

Sir Edwin continued the dissertation 
on Whitman by saying “he was a builder, 
not a destructionist, while personally, 
not vain or egotistical; he took delight 
in the fact that his work was admired by 
the thoughtful men who praised it. Per- 
sonal zeal for his work was commendation 
to him only in a measure. He liked men 
because they were men. He would have 
had a wondrous welcome had Mr. Whit- 
man ever reached the shores of Eng- 
land. Among the men and newspapers 
whom the poet most often mentioned in 
America for their constant tenderness 
toward him, were George W. Childs of 
Philadelphia, and the New York Herald.” 

On Sir Edwin’s desk were thirty-three 
volumes and among these were his “Sel- 
ected Poems, National and Non-Oriental.” 
He explained the appearance of all these 
books on the table, saying: “The Duchess 
of York, daughter of the Prince of Wales, 
now next in line of succession to the 
Prince himself, (Edward VII) has sent 
me a perfumed note this morning, ;re- 
questing me to send her copies of all my 
works. This is a command which I 
gladly respond to, and here they are 
ready to be sent to her Royal Highness. 

“She has always been one of my warm 
literary friends, as her father is.” Ina 
pause of the conversation I mentioned 
the fact that when a college boy in In- 
diana, forty years ago, there were two 
of Mr. Arnold’s poems that particularly 
captured my fancy. One was “Vernier” 
and the other “He and She.” “Yes,” Mr. 
Arnold replied, “I have ao greater fav- 
orites than these two poems,” and he 
quoted with much pathos from memory 
four verses from “He and She.” 


“She is dead, they said to him, come 
away, 
Kiss her and leave her, thy love is clay. 


“They smoothed her tresses of dark 
brown hair, 
On her forehead of marble they laid it 


fair, 


“Over her eyes which gazed too much, 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch. 


“With a tender touch they closed up well, 


The sweet thin lips, which had secrets to 
tell.” 


These lines had a secret to tell Sir 
Edwin Arnold, for his eyes filled with 
tears as he recited the lines; and I 
told him how my college sweetheart had 
copied these lines for me nearly a half 
a century ago. “No wonder you like 
them,” said the great poet. 

The other poem is called “Veraier,” 
and is about Sir Roland Vavassour, who 
went to fight Salladin Saracen, in the 
wars of Crusades, and Julie de Montargis. 


The knight went to battle 


“And bear the cross braided above his 
heart, 

To where, upon the cross Christ died 
for him 

Led him away from loving.” 


The tragedy occurred where we follow 
the silver Seine through the French 
vineyards and French villages. Says the 
peet of Roland’s lady love, 


“Very lovely 

Was Julie de Montargis, even now, 

After six hundred years are dead with 
her, 

Her village name—the name a stranger 
hears. 

Is la plus belle des belles.” 


Julie thought Roland dead, and Claude 
his brother, attempted to win the fair 
Montargis’ heart—but Roland discovered 
his brother false. Then these three seek 
the little boat at Vernier. Each strives 
to save the other; too late, the frail 
boat sinks and all the lovers—‘‘lie there, 
buried a twenty fathoms in the pool, 
whose rough cold wave is closed above 
their graves, 


“Like a black cover of an ancient book 
over a tearful story.” 


There is nothing more touching or 
beautiful in all Sir Edwin Arnold’s many 
volumes of poetry from the Occident or 
Orient than “Vernier,” the tragic story 
of the Knight Roland and the sweet Julie 
de Montargis. Count Vavassour from 
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Province, France, Sir Edwin said to me, 
came to his house in London from 
Paris to tell the poet of his Honorable 
name and standing among the French 
aristocracy and asked him how he came 
to use the noble name of Vavassour, 
which means a servant of the King, 
even in a beautiful story like Vernier. 
“Oh,” replied Sir Edwin, “poets have 
many licenses, and you ought to be de- 
lighted that the story of Roland Vavas- 
sour has rescued your noble family from 
oblivion, and made them immortal.” 

I noticed a Japanese clock on the 
mantel. Looking at the clock, I said, “Mr. 
Arnold, an American writer’ says, in 
Japan the birds are without plumage, the 
flowers without perfume and the women 
without virtue.” The gracious poet did 
not seem to relish this remark, but re- 
plied refiectively, “when you see him tell 
him he has slandered the Japanese. 

“There may be and I believe are, four 
thousand of the frail fair, who occupy by 
themselves according to the law of their 
land, the beautiful part of the city of 
Tokio, but in the better class of society, 
I never found more social elegance, 
higher purity, or a more royally generous 


hospitality than I found in Japan. Her 
prestige was shown in her triumph over 
China. They are decidedly an intellectual 
people. I enjoyed Japan more than I 
did my long residence in India, and I 
have thought sometime that the voters 
of England growing in power may be- 
come weary of the Empire in India, as 
ar annex to England’s greatness and will 
give back to the Indians the control of 
their own country.” The Japanese clock 
struck one, and we had begun to talk at 
eleven o’clock. I arose to bid farewell to 
the poet-editor. “Don’t go,” he said, “I 
will take you to the office of the Tele- 
graph.” He then rang for a cab. At 
the doors of his great printing office we 
made our farewells with regret. Sir Ed- 
win said, “Colonel, I hope we will meet 
again in America. I shall be there once 
more. You must not think me Pagan be- 
cause I love Whitman so much, and be- 
cause I like the Turkish nation, men and 
women. But ah! I love America, and 
often think of the great Italian States- 
man, Cavour, who wrote the Greater 
Lincoln—America is again what she was, 
but now, the admiration of man and the 
wonder of the worla.’ ” 
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SINGIN’ 


BILL 


By ROBERT V. CARR. 


ENEATH =< star-emblazoned sky 
the Pacific lay in a perfect calm. 
The rippling waters gleamed as 
though lighted with myriads of 
tiny incandescent lamps, and where the 
white foam raced back from the sides of 
the transport sprays of opals and dia- 
monds flaunted their dazzling beauty. 
The mystery of the sea was upon them, 
and as the ship rose and fell with each 
deep breath of her mighty engines, the 
talking and idle jesting ceased, and here 
and there among the groups on the upper 
deck the little red fires of many pipes 
glowed peacefully. 
Presently from the rigging a clear 
tenor voice began: 
“The moon shines fair to-night upon the 
Wabash, 
From the meadows comes the scent of 
new-mown hay——’”’ 


“It’s Singin’ Bill of A,” a private of L 
Company said softly, pointing out to his 
comrades a black spot on the rigging 
not far below the point where the great 
light swung on the swaying main-mast. 
“Thro’ the sycamores the candle-lights 

are gleaming, 
On the banks of the Wabash——” 


And the deep voice of the regiment 
sobbed after him, “f-a-r a-w-a-y,” holding 
the rich notes until they trailed into 
silence. 


Then floated out across the 


“taps” 


waters, the singer descended from his 
lofty perch, and the regiment went to 
sleep to dream of the banks of the 
Wabash far away. 

A few months later a majestic line 
of skirmishers were advancing across a 
Luzon rice field, on whose opposite side 
were the trenches of the enemy. Sud- 
denly they rushed into a sweeping charge, 
and as the Mauser fire spluttered and 
crackled from the jungle there rose in 
awful grandeur that heart-shaking sound 
—the terrible American yell. That night 
a thousand blue-shirted fighters camped 
beyond the trenches the Tagal dictator 
had pronounced impregnable. It had 
been a glorious afternoon, but the regi- 
ment had paid for its fierce pleasure with 
the bloody coin of Death. Over there > 
beneath the bamboo were the wounded, 
and close by a silent row of figures with 
campaign hats covering their faces. 

In the group of wounded was one shot 
through the chest; it was “Singin’ Bill 
of A Company.” He lay and looked up 
at the bamboo leaves, but did not see 
them. Instead he viewed a little cottage 
in a cooler, fairer land, and in the door- 
way was she who from childhood to man- 
hood had always called him “Baby Boy.” 

“I long to see my mother in the door- 
way,” he murmured sleepily, and as the 
surgeon bent over him he added faintly, 
“Wabash—Far away.” 

Then the voice of “Singin’ Bill” was 
still. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


REVIEWED BY GRACE LUCE IRWIN. 


To my taste sensa- 
Five Fictional tional novels are more 
Melodramas. monotonous than strik- 
ing, yet I suppose we 
will continue to call for them, as we do 
for sugar in our coffee, so long as we 
have eyes to spoil by reading them. Con- 
sequently, (for as I have said before, it 
takes only the requisite enthusiasm to 
write a book) busy penmen search busily 
for sugar-coated pills of the most ob- 
vious adventure to give us. I have on 
my desk five novels of romantic or his- 
torical melodramatic quality. - In a world 
full of the strangest and most enter- 
taining episodes and characters, we are 
still writing of madly beautiful Princesses 
of no particular country at all, or of 
warriors abstracted from history, whose 
heroic deeds of killing appeal less to us 
than the latest thing in Gatling guns. 


“The Princess Cynthia,” by Marguerite 
Bryant, is a love-story dressed out in the 
light trappings of a fictitious court. It 
touches ground nowhere, except in the 
moments of pathos. One could shed a 
few tears over the sad ending of young, 
chivalrous Lord Arrancourt. Served up 
in a bright violet-colored and yellow bind- 
ing by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 

On the contrary, “God Wills It,” a 
tale of love and battles, by William 
Stearns Davis, depicts the passions and 
warrings of our queer humankind as far 
back in our little history as the First 
Crusade. This book is vividly done in 
good strong colors, and hurries one 
breathlessly from Christian camps to 
Moslem harems, from slaughter by Cru- 
saders to the strange clairvoyant spells 
of an infidel houri who loved too well to 
live after her faithless master was dead. 
The two women of the book, the con- 
scienceless faithful Turkish Morgiana 
and the faithful Christian Greek, Mary 
Kurkuas, are well contrasted, while in 
the hero, Richard Longsword, and Musa, 
the Spaniard, we have a good portrayal 


of a manly friendship. 

“At times Sebastian, the father of 
Richard, could see that his mind was 
clouded, and would say: 

“Dear son, do not hide what makes 
your face so sad.’ ‘Ai, father,’ said Rich- 
ard, ‘I am thinking of Musa, and how 1 
love him, and how terrible is the state of 
his soul.’ ‘Love him not,’ Sebastian would 
cry sternly; ‘and as for his soul, it is 
given to be buffeted of Satan, at which all 
good Christians should rejoice.’ 

“*But we are bidden to love our ene- 
mies, and Musa is no enemy. I count him 
as my brother.’ 

“Then Sebastian would frown more 
fiercely than ever. 

“*Yes, love ‘our enemies,’ not those 
of Holy Church. Give heed lest to your 
former sins you add not a greater—that 
of sinful pity toward the hated of God.’ ” 

But notwithstanding this spirit of the 
First Crusade (which has not often been 
novelized) modern ideas of virtue have 
allowed Mr. Davis to create in Mary Kur- 
kuas a strong, beautiful and natural char- 
acter, and the narration of the strange 
events which befell her in the year 1098 
makes extremely exciting reading. 

(Macmillan Co., New York.) 


“The Great White Way,” a pleasing, 
rather merry tale by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, combines a number of well-known 
elements in a somewhat original style. 
There is the usual yacht upon which a 
party composed of Self (who tells the 
story), the girl he loves, the young scien- 
tists, the girl’s father, and sundries, 
cruise through halcyon seas seeking a 
way to the South Pole. There is the fa- 
miliar contrast of the common sense 
American humor, evinced by some of the 


‘characters, with the wild “pipe-dreams” 


of the others. There is the adventuring 
through a strange, wild country of snow 
and ice, the long Antarctic night which in- 
tervenes. Then the finding of the land 
of which the narrator had long dreamed 
—“that about the earth’s southern axis, 
shut in by a precipitous wall of ice, 
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there lay a great undiscovered worl.. 
Not a bleak desolation of storm-swept 
peaks and glaciers, but a fair fruitful 
land, warmed and nourished from be- 
neath by the great central heat brought 
nearer to the surface there through ter- 
restrial oblation.” And here inevitably 
is also found “the madly beautiful prin- 
cess of no particular country.” 


(“The Great White Way.” J. F. Taylor 


Co., New York.) 


The fourth deals with melodrama of the 
“Secret Service” (Gillette) sort. Billed 
as “‘ the best spy story of the civil war,” 
“A Friend with the Countersign,” by B. 
K. Benson, brings us back to our country 
again and our own past. It deals with 
the desperate personal adventures of the 
hero, who is a Union spy—plain, hard- 
working, patriotic Berwick Jones—and 
contains continual change of political plot 
and counterplot, battlefields, cleverly exe- 
cuted designs on the part of the spy. 
The slight love story is a thin woof to the 
warp of the Virginia campaigns of Grant 
and Lee, and there is throughout the long 
tale an excellent sense of proportion and 
perspective. The illustrations by Louis 
Bett are full of action, and contribute 
their part to the thrilling interest which 
is engendered in the helpless readers’ 
breast until the curtain falls, after a clev- 
erly developed climax, in which Jones, 
alias Berwick, finds his life endangered 
through the mystery of the army button. 


(Published by Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


Last, I find (but nothing surprises oue 
after living through such strenuous for- 
tunes) “Minette,” by George Cram, also 
a “Story of the First Crusade,” showing 
that great minds never move singly. To 
compare this with Mr. Davis’ romance of 
the same period is an interesting study. 
We note with satisfaction that here also 
the lady is charming and is at the bottom 
of most of the trouble. 


(“Minette,” George Hiff & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago.) 
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The real “Bohe- 


Another Version of mia” being a 
the Latin Quarter. country whose 
lovders seem 

ever on the “ving, its \..,/ existence a 


matter of doubt. in spi:e «tf the constant 
use made of its rame—it is satisfying to 
remember that there is, at any rate, 
“The Real Latin Quarter’—in modern 
Paris, of course. Mr. F. Berkeley Smith 
has written a book of this caption, which 
is charming in every particular. He is 
a son of the well known writer and artis,. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, (who does the 
introduction.) The younger man is him- 
self an artist, architect, designer, and 
musician, the best type of the youth 
which America sends over yearly to sive 
lustre to the Latin Bohemia. The result 
of his stay there is a book, which for 
art-work is supreme of its kind—covers, 
photographs, sketches, drawings, all be- 
ing of the highest quality. The reading 
matter is in a pungent, realistic vein: 

“Then there are bizarre cafés, like 
the d’Harcourt, crowded at night with 
noisy women.tawdry in ostrich plumes, 
cheap feather boas, and much rouge. The 
d’Harcourt at midnight is ablaze with 
light, but the crowd is common, and 
you move on up the boulevard under the 
trees, past the shops full of Quartier 
fashions—velvet coats with standing col- 
lars buttoned close under the chin; flam- 
boyant black silk scarfs tied in a huge 
bow; queer, broad-brimmed black hats 
without which no ‘type’s’ wardrobe is 
complete. * * * It is 6 p. m., and the ter- 
race, four rows deep, with little round 
tables, is rapidly filling. The white 
aproned garcons are hurrying about or 
squeezing past your table, as they take 
the various orders. * * * At your left sits 
a girl in bicycle bloomers, yellow tanned 
shoes, and short black socks pulled up 
snug to her sunburned calves. She has 
just ridden in from the Bois de Boulogne, 
and has scorched half the way back to 
meet her ‘officer’ i pale blue. The two 
are deep in conversation. Farther oa 
are four older men, accompanied by a 
pale, sweet-faced woman of thirty, her 
blue-black hair brought in a bandeau 
over her dainty ears. She is the model 
of the gray-haired man on the left, a man 
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of perhaps fifty, with kindly intelligent 
eyes, and strong, nervous expressive 
hands—hands that know how to modi 
a colossal Greek war-horse, plunging in 
battle, or create a nymph scarcely a fo’:: 
high out of a lump of clay, so charmissiy 
that the French Governiment has noi only 
bought the nymph, but given him a little 
red ribbon for his pains.” By which °x- 
cerpt it will be seen that Mr. Smith has 
an eye for the picturesque, and tells what 
he sees in a simple, engaging fashioa. 


(“The Real Latin Quartier,” published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York.) 


“I'he best way of 

An Artistic Novel’ telling a good book 
of Manners. irom a bad one,’ 
says Mr. Augus- 

tine Birrell, “ is to make yourself as well 
acquainted as you can with some of the 
great literary models.” And by this 
severe standari, “The O:deal of Eliza- 
beth,” is very poor, in comparison, for 
instance, with that greatest of novels 
of manners, “Vanity Fair.” The unknowa 
author of “The Ordeal” undoubtedly lacks 
Thackeray’s wit, or his choice of sigai- 
ficant episode, or his good humored, im- 
partial scorn of his characters, but why 
should we expect always the miracle. 
Judged by the average of this season's 
novels, “The Ordeal of Elizabeth,” pub- 
lished anonymously, is a charming, sym- 
pathetic study of conditions of American 
social life, and of American girlhood. 
For Elizabeth is not only lovely, she is 
interesting, sensitive, complex. She is 
the member of an aristocratic New York 
family, but her father falling below the 
Van Vorst standard, had married a hand- 
some bar-maid who lived near the family 
country residence, so that the girl had 
in her rebellious, plebeian blood; carry- 
ing out the idea that even here in demo- 
cratic America there is perforce an aris- 
tocracy. Elizabeth, after an “elegant” 
city education, and finding life in the 
country neighborhood dull, contracts a 
secret marriage at an early age, with a 
musician of poor character, but attrac- 
tions. He goes abroad, she is brought out 
ia fashionable New York society, where 
her success is brilliant, but just as she 
is about to fall in love with a conserva- 


tive New Yorker, Gerard, the musician, 
fm wnom she has carefully kept her 
secret, re-appears. He promises 
not to claim her as his wife, but in pay- 
ment exacts her services to help him 
socially. At length, in the course of the 
tale he is poisoned by Elizabeth’s cousin, 
and by a train of circumstantial evidence 
Elizabeth is made to stand trial for her 
life as his murderer. A rather strange 
idea, but the plot is developed with abso- 
lute realism, and the characters are 
drawn easily but faithfully. The hand 
seems that of one who is familiar with 
the inadvertent, half-instinctive “little 
things,” which make the difference be- 
tween a coarse person and a well-bred 
man or woman. The ordeal of the young 
girl is made to arouse our pity, though 
the absence of any particular nobility of 
motive robs it of dramatic value. How- 
ever, aS a novel of manners, the work is 
faithfully, if a trifle colorlessly done, 
and seems to promise something of more 
importance in the future. The portraits 
of the beautiful Elizabeth, by S. Allan 
Gilbert, as a frontispiece, and on the 
cover, add attractiveness to the volume. 

(Published by the J. F. Taylor Co, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) 


From the fashion- 
A New England able, weak-willed 
Waif. Elizabeth to stern- 
ly determined lit- 
tle “’Tildy Jane,” is to settle down in 
the social scale. However, in “’Tildy 
Jane” Mr. Marshall Saunders has writ- 
ten a successful work. Intended for the 
reading of boys and girls, this touching 
little history of the search of an orphan 
girl for a home is realistic and amusing 
enough to interest older readers. Indeed, 
the mingling of pathos and humor in the 
book is continual, and humor wins out 
by all odds. The scene is laid in the 
northern part of Maine. The strongest 
feeling in the child’s breast is for dumb 
animals: 

“A little, thin, old, brown cur stag- 
gered out, with lips viciously rolled back, 
and a curious unsteadiness of gait. 

“ ‘Steady, old toy,’ said the young man; 
‘my soul and body, he ain’t got but three 
legs! Whoa—you’re running into the 
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table.’ 

““He don’t see very well,’ said "Tildy 
Jane, firmly. ‘His eyes is poor.’ 

“*What’s the matter with his tail? It 
don’t seem to be hung on right.’ 

“*It wobbles from having tin cans tied 
to it. Gippie, dear, here’s a bone.’ 

““*Gippie, dear,’ muttered the young 
man. ‘I’d shoot him if he was my dog.’ 

“If that dog died, I’d die,’ said the lit- 
tle girl, passionately.” 

Through a timeof hardship which 
wculd have daunted a less plucky soul, 
the little girl at last gains her wish, and 
becomes “ a member of a happy family.” 
“She saw stretching before her a long 
vista of happy years—the sight was al- 
most too much for her, yet even in her 
ecstasy she thought of other children less 
fortunate. ‘Hank. brother Hank!’ she 
called suddenly, ‘all the world ain’t joy- 
ful like us. When you make a little money 
will you let me write to the lady-boards 
for another orphan—the ugliest little or- 
phan they’ve got—worse than me, if it’s 
not impossible.’’ This delightful story of 
a delightfully natural and “common- 
sense” little person, is never mawkish or 
sentimental. In fact, it is a strong bit 
of realism. 


(“’Tildy Jane.” 
ton. Price, $1.50.) 


L. C. Page & Co., Bos- 


A re-publication of 
Dr. Drummond’s Dr. Drummond’s 
French Dialect. “Johnny Courteau, 
and Other Poems,” 
comes to us in an attractively bound lit- 
tle volume adorned with artistic drawings 
as head pieces above each poem. They 
are written in the broken English dialect 
of the French Canadian, and illustrate 
many phases of the peasant life. Dialect 
seems ever to lend itself easily to the pur- 
poses of word music. Here is the begin- 
ning of a poem called: 


“The Rose Delima.” 


“You can sew heem up in a canvas sack, 
An’ t’row heem overboar’, 
You can wait till de ship she’s comin’ 
back, 
Den bury heem on de shore: 
For dead man w’en he’s Jead for sure, 
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Ain’t good for not’ing at all, 

An’ he’ll stay on de place you put heem 
Till he hear dat bugle call. 

Deey say will soun’ on de las’, las’ day, 

W’en ev'ry t’ing’s goin’ for pass-away, 

But down on de Gulf of St. Laurent, 
W’ere de sea an’ de reever meet, 

An’ off on St. Pierre de Miqualon, 
De chil’ren on de street 

Can tole you story of Pierre Guillaume, 
De sailor of St. Yvonne 

Dat’s Uringin’ de Rose Delima home 
Affer he’s dead an’ gone.” 


The poems are many of them too long 
tc be quoted here, and on the ballad or- 
der; usually tell some story or present 
character. 

(“Johnny Corteau,” by William Henry 
Drummond. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Unless one has 
been a careful stu- 
dent of American 
literature, he will 
be surprised to 
find how much of interest is contained in 
three small volumes recently issued, 
called altogether “Colonial Prose and 
Poetry,” or singly, “The Transplanting 
of culture, 1607-1650,” “The Beginnings of 
Americanism, 1650-1710,” and “Growth 
of the National Spirit, 1710-1775.” The 
work is edited by Professor W. P. Trent 
and B. W. Wells, and aims especially to 
show the development of national cul- 
ture and ideals by illustrating the litera- 
ture of the American colonies. Although 
not entirely avoiding them, it does not 
primarily deal with political life or with 
historical interests. It presents mainly 
ia modernized spelling such passages 
from the works of colonial authors, as 
reveal most of literary art, of individual 
genius, and of the traditional mind in the 
process of its differentiation. But aside 
from this serious purpose, who can meas- 
ure the charms of this dipping into the 
quaint, the noble, the humorous, the sor- 
rowful, which was in the beginnings of 
American life? The selections are ar- 
ranged of course in the chronologica: 
order in which they were written, and 
a short biography of each. Beginning with 


Quaint Glimpses 
of Early American 
Literature. 
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Captain John Smith ana nis “True Rela- 
tion,” we find an end only with the “Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey Contrasted.” In all 
this period there was only one poet— 
the Puritan, Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, who 
was a progenitor of the poets Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and R. H. Dana, and of the 
orator, Wendell Phillips. First of the an- 
nalists is the “dignified, sober and be- 
nign” William Bradford of Plymouth, who 
is capable of a mor humane humor than 
Francis Higginson of Salem, a pious soul, 
naively credulous. Rather credulous, too, 
is William Wood, though he was an acute 
observer, and John Underhill, who is 
worthy of note “for his singular faculty 
of discerning special providences.” More 
sober and statesmanlike is the writing 
of John Winthrop. And there are many 
more Puritans, until we get to the time 
of the Virginia Cavalier. Measured by 
literary standards the greatest of them 
ali was Roger Williams, “that stone re- 
jected of the builders.” Certainly we 
should all be better read than we are, in 
matters which pertain to the work of our 
past, which was the stone building of our 
present. And no better edited work has 
appeared for many a day than “Colonial 
Prose and Poetry.” 
(T. Y. Crowell & Company, Publishers, 
New York.) 
Another work Amer- 
Short Stories of ican in spirit and 
the Old South. matter, a book of 
charming fiction, is 
“In Our County,” a book of short stories 
by Marion Harland. The scenes of these 
stories of the last generation are all 
placed in one county in Virginia, and are 
illustrated by excellent photographs 
taken of late of the delightful country 
landscape in which many of them are 
laid. “Thus it came about,” the author 
says in her preface, “that I gathered into 
my mental garner great store of come- 
dies, romances and tragedies pertaining 
to an age which exists no longer, and 
which can never come again. The Old 
Virginia of my childhood is so unlike 
the Virginia of the twentieth century that 
T could not hope to reproduce it for my 
reader were my own recollections of it 
less vivid. The stories of her social and 
«cdiomestic life, collected tn these pages, 


are but a few of the many incorporated 
into a life that spans the great gulf fixed 
between the Then and the Now. My tales 
have naught to do with the mighty con- 
vulsion that opened that gulf. My busi- 
ness is with the days that are no more.” 
And most artistically and interestingly 
has she performed her task. The tales 
are written in a leisurely, limpid style 
which has an unusual beauty; and what 
is rather remarkable in a book of South- 
ern stories, its purity is undisturbed by 
any dialect of any sort. In their air of 
being true annals, and the originality of 
plot, they remind one somewhat of 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex stories. The 
ones entitled “Dodder” and “V. V.” are 
two of the best. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


“The Wild Fowlers” is a little book 
which will interest those fond of shoot- 
ing. Its sub-title reads, “Or Sporting 
Scenes and Characters of the Great La- 
goon, with Many Practical Hints Con- 
cerning Shot-Gun and Ammunition, the 
Natural History of Wild Fowl, and the 
Chivalric Sportsman’s Best Method of 
Taking the Game,” by Charles Bradford. 
The tiny pen drawings which adorn the 
book are espacially good. “Reading and 
writing are inflictea by school-masters, 
but a crack-shot is the work of God,” is 
quoted by Frank Forester at the outset. 
The book is dedicated to Grover Cleve- 
land, “a sportsman and nature lover of 
rare quality.” 

(From the Knickerbocker Press, G. vr. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, Publishers.) 


“An Indiana Girl,” by Fred S. Lincoln, 
is an entertaining novelette, issued by 
The Neale Publishing Co., Washington, 
D. C. 


One of the most taking little books we 
have seen for many a day is “Mother 
Goose’s Menagerie,” written by Carolyn 
Wells, and illustrated by colored draw- 
ings by Peter Newell. It is something 
certainly which every little child de- 
serves to have, and which no cruel parent 
should deprive his offspring of the pleas- 
ure of possessing. 

Noyes, Platt & Cc., Boston, Publishers. 
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COX SEED CO., 


411 413 and 415 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


LARCEST ASSORTMENT OF SEEDS 
ON THE COAST. 


Garden and Flower Seeds. 
Alfalfa, Clover, Kentucky Blue 
Grass, Australian Rye Grass. 
_ Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
Fruit Trees and Small 
Fruit Trees. 
French Prune on Almond 
Root. 
French Prune on Peach Root. 


Blenheim and Royal Apricots on 
Peach and Myrobolan Root. 


Send for 1902 Annual Catalogue, Beauti- 
fully Mlastrated: Free by Mail. 


TYPEWRITERS 
GREAT BARGAINS 


We sell and rent better 
machines for less money 
than any house on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Send for Catalogue. 


ity always on hand. 


The Typewriter Exchange, | 
536 California St., San Francisco. Tel. Main2 


Supplies of standard gual- — 


Business Men 


Bit 


PRESIDENT 
_ Suspender 


Great Way. 


Yours 
To Use In 
Many Ways. 
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vA Perrone’ 
ar PAPER Pearline is Modern Soap 
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Ought to be Scared 


Not only the horses, but all other self-impelled 
Carriages, to see 


Automobiles 


‘that combine with the highest speed, greatest 


comfort and simplest and easiest controlling 
mechanism.: These automobiles and their parts 
are built to order, and the vehicles are sold on 
monthly installments by 


California 
Company 


222 Sansome street, San Francisco 
FACTORY: 346 McALLISTER ST. "PHONE JESSIE 366. 
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Tourists and travelers who make the Palace their head- 
quarters ‘vill be surrounded by conveniences such as are not 
obtainabie in any other hotel in the West; off the court are 
the grill rooms, telegraph and telephone offices, writing 
rooms, barber shop, billiard parlor, carriage office, book 
stand and typewriter offices. 

On one side of this immense hotel—the largest in the 
world—is the wholesale and manufacturing district; on the 
other tneatres, retail stores, clubs, railroad offices, banks 
and newspaper buildings. Street cars to all parts of the 


city, depots, Cliff House and parks. Pass the entrance. 


American Plan. European Plan. 


. 
. 


machine. 


Model 3, 76 characters. 


SIMPLICITY 
SPEED 
DURABILITY 


Three things you should insist on having when 
purchasing a typewriter. 


THE FOX 


combine« all these features as in no other 


Model 4, 88 characters. 


During the time “The Fox’’ has been on the 
market it has gained a reputation for 


Honest Construction 


that is unequalled. New Models have every 
Automatic feature. Art Catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 


116 N. FRONT st. 


7 


U. S. and Canada. 


Will send postpaid on receipt of 
10c. a trial package all over 
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| Cyomine 
= 
| OU 
| A REQUIRED AND < FOR OFFEE/ 
| ESTEEMED FLAVOR DRINKER A PER 
| te] TO COFFEE FECT HEALTHFUL | 
WHICH IN EFFECT AWO AGREEABLE 
| COUNTERACTSTHE|\ / SuBsTITUTE FoR\ 
By AND NARCOTIC RECOMMENDED 
| “7 PROPERTIES OF em BY ALL MEDICAL 
\ COFFEE AUTHORITIES 

SOOWM., Mleryor 
130 LIDy St. San Cal 
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Here is a glimpse of 

| Fairyland and Wonderland, © 
where swans paddle idly | 
among the water lilies, 
where humming:-birds flit 
among roses, where lilies 
ever bloom on the grounds 
of Hotel Del ‘Monte at 
Monterey, California. It’s a 

year-around Paradise, where 


a sunshine and sea and air 
ae. conspire for health and 


gladness, and Nature sings 
her eternal rune. 
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Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


“In Case Issues the Most Simply Expressed 
Anything | and Most Straightforward Policy of 


| LIFE INS VUR._ANCE 


written. 


No uncertain estimates as to probable dividends or profits. Premiums based on 


Insurance only, and therefore at a cost much less than tontine, mutual or participating 
policies, whose results are never guaranteed, because they cannot be known in advance. 


Perfect Security at the Lowest Price 


is what has made THE TRAVELERS one of the greatest and most successful 
Insurance Companies of the world. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE. THE TRAVELERS 


does more business in Accident Insur- 


ance than any two other companies combined, because its policies are freest from verbal 
disguises and afford the greatest security. Agents in every town. 


You ean grow a fall head of luxuriant hair Send 2c for postage PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 
and secure long lashes and heavy eyebrows. 157 McVicker’s Theater Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACTUALLY 
BALD HEADS 


Pror. J. H. Austr, McVicker’s Theater Bldg., Chi 
DEAR Sir:- If any one doubts that you can grow hair have them call on 
me. Last March ] was bald allover the top of my head and I was advi 
to try — remecies; after five months treatment I have a fine head of 
hair thank you zon pave done me, pave mere 
now than 1] ever had; a was to apply your remedies three times a wee 
H. J. MCCARRON 79 Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 


If you are absolutely bald or have dandruff, itching scalp or falling hair which is a sign you are 
becoming bald act at once. If you are absolutely bald write Prot. Austin and tell himso, He will help you 


CURES DANDRUF 
STOPS FALLING HAIR 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combingsand mail 
them to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist 
of years standing and nat:onal reputation, who willsend youa 
lutely FREE a diagnosis of your specialcase after making a minute 

tion of your hairs under his specailly constructed and pow- 

erful microscope. There isno charge whatever,andin addition he 
willsenda epecial pecaedt tion for your case put upin alittle box, 
also absolutely FREE. When youare cured of DANDRUFF, which is 
the forerunner of baldness, and w NEW HAIR, Prof Austin asks 
that you tell yourfriendsaboutit. SEND NO MONEY. If you areal- 

; ready partly or totally bald writeand findthecure. WRIT TO-DAY to 


was 


Free Trial. 


DEATH TO FHAIR--- 
AND BRANCH ROOT 


NEW DISCOVERY by the 
MISSES BELL 


A Trial Treatment FREE 
to Any One Affiicted with 
Hair on Face, Neck, or 
Arms. 


We have at last made the 
discovery which has bafiled chemists and all others for 
centuries—that of absolutely dsstroy'ng superfluous 
hair. root and branch, entirely and perman ntly, 
whether it be a mustache or growth on the neck, 
cheeks or arms, and that, too. without impairing in any 
way the finest or most sensitive skin. 

The Misses Bell have thoroughly tested its efficacy 
and are desirous that the full merits of their treatment, 
to which they have given the descriptive name of 

KILL-ALL-HAIR,” shall be known to ali afflicted. 
To this end a trial will be sent free of charges, to any 
lady who will write fur it, and say she saw the offer in 
this paper. Wi:hout a cent of cost you can see for 
yourselves what the discovery is; the evidence of your 
own senses will then convince you that the treatment, 

KILL-ALL-HAIR,.” will rid you of one of the great- 
est drawbacks to perfect loveliness, the eruwth of 
superfious hair on the face or neck of women, 

Please understand that a pers«.nal demo. stration of 
our treatment costs you nothing. A trial will be sent 
yeu free, which yoU can use yourse f and prove our 
claims by sending two two-cent stamps for mailing. 


THE MISSES BELL, 


DEPT. T 


78 and 80 FIFTH AVE. : : NEW YORK C/ 
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Sizes 244x5 and 3x6 ft. Wgt. 28 and 39 Ibs. 


A Practical Table for Billiards, Pool, 
Ten-VPins, Balletio,G If, etc.—-et on any 
table or our foldiue +tand—quickly ad- ‘ 
justed.—easi y placed away iu closet or 
hall. Strongly made, cannot warp. richly 
finished in red birch or mahogany, Vest 
green bioadcloth cover, patent inde- 
structible cushions, 16 best quality balls, 
4 tinest cues 40 implements free. Book 
of rules for 21 games. Used by clergymen 
and Y. M,C. A, All seasons fur entire fam- 
ily. Sent or trial. 

Write for local agents’ addresses. De- 
scription and colored plates free. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 


44 FREE ST., PORTLAND. ME. 
New York Salesroom, - 2;7 Broadway 


SPOHN-PATRICK CO., Pacific Coast 
Arents. Addresses: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 402 BATTERY ST.; 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, PACIFIC BLOCK; DEN- 
VER, COLORADO, 1634 SEVENTEENTH ST.; 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, WALKER BANK BLDG. 


THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


pair, 
CUSHION 
| _ HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 
No Stitching in the Elastic 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 


“GEE Look for the name on 
. every loop, and for the 


“4 Moulded Rubber Button. 


xii 
Billiards and Pool 
16. \BURROWES 
@ 28 PortableTABLE. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a ‘Joy Forever. 


D*: T, FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPFIER. 


Removes Tan 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles,Moth 
Patches, Rash, 
and Skin Dis- 
eases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, and 
defies detec 


of 58 years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste itto be 
sure it is pro- 
perly made, Ac- 
= cept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. Dr, L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As ou ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 4? least wmrTMTF of all pe 
n preparations.” One b- ttle wil] last six month 
asing it every day. GOURAUD’ S POUDRE SUBTILE re: 
moves superfiuous hair without Injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S. Canadas and 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


PURIFIES as well as Beautifies 


— 


Knolvn and solvn 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


ENNEN Fatcum 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newarl.N.J. 


For the past twenty-five years has 
been used by leading actresses and 
others who know the value o* a 
beautiful complexion and rounded 
figure. It will positively do as we 


claim, PRODUCE HEALTHY 
FLESH on the face, neck and 
arms, filling all hollow places,, ad- 
ding grace, curve and beauty. It 
is positively the only preparation 
in the world that will Develop the 
Bust and keep the breasts firm, 
full and symmetrical. It has never 
failed to accomplish this result, not 
only for the society lady and the 
actress, but for the mother so un- 
fortunate as to lose her natura) 
bosom through nursing. 

WRINKLES about the mouth, 
eyes and those of the forehead dis- 
appear as by magic, leaving a 
skin texture firm and clear. 

FACIAL SAGGING, the great 
beauty destroyer of middle life, is 
also corrected by this flesh food. 

On sale at first-class dry goods 
and drug stores. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

The regular price of Dr. Charles’ 
Flesh Food is One Dollar a box, 
but if you will send us $1 we will 
send you two (2) boxes; also our 
book, “Art of Massage,” illustrated 
from life, with all the correct move- 
ments for massaging the face, neck, 
arms and bust, and containing valu- 
able hints on health and beauty. 
All correspondence is considered 
strictly confidential by us and pack- 
ages are mailed in plain wrappers. 
Write to-day. A dollar bill is the 
safest to mail. 


DR. CHARLES CO., 


239 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
(Mrs. K. Dept.) 
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FERRY'’'S 
Gia W DER 
Ge A! sitive 
4 and all afflictions of the skin. “A litle higher 
in prict, perhaps, than worthless sabstitates, but a 
% reason for it.”’ Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on recr'ot of 25 cents. 
p< Get Mennen’s (the origina! ). * Sample free 
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The 


Murdock Press 


C. A. Murdock & Co. 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


532 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal 


OVERLAND BOUND 
Magazines and Fine Bindings 


Blank Books Made to Order 
PHILLIPS BROS. 
BOOKBINDERS 


505 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


ENJOYABLE MUSIC 
Alice Agnes Waltzes Be My Own 
Lohengrin Little Africa 
When Reuben Comes to Town. 
25c. for any one, or 3 for 50c. postpaid. 
Dept. C, STAR MUSIC CO., 
31 W. 4th St., New York 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 


| Send your 


_ Overland ‘Monthly. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


Importing and ° 
Manufacturing Stationer 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 
_ 806 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. 


to have then Telephone Main 614 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CQ. 


‘RUBBER ¢ STAMPS 


Stencils and Seals 


434 Montgormeryv Street 


9 LICK 
PLACE 


Pacific Towel Co. 


Tel, Xo 1780, 
GEO. E. MOORE, Proprietor. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Earn money at home >: stories and articles. We 
know what edito:is want Send stamp for “ t 
Writers Need.”” We r-vise and criticise manuscripts. 
We have something special to say. 


Writers’ Aid Association. 170 Nassau St. N. Y. 


EUROPE. Summer tourist. Cheapest ever offered. 
Rev. L. D. Temple N, N. J. 


YSELF CURED : 


ill giadly inform 
NE addicted to 


CAINE. E.OPIUM 
R LAUD a never-failing 
"Cure.. Address 


MRS. 0. MARY 1212, Chicago, 


‘TURK DOWN YOUR ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


and be comfortable. 


Try one candle-power twilight in 
think. 


the library when you want to smoke and 


HYLO 


electric lamps turn down. Unscrewing the lamp does it. 


They fit 
Send for 


our sockets. 
eafiet. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY, 
37 Rowland Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Books 4 GIVEN TO LITERATURE 3 
AND Reranne TO THE 
Panpuur Pacaric Coast. 
% == PAY 
\ 
QA 
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JUST OUT 
EXILED BY THE WORLD 


ELIZABETH VIGOUREUX IMHAUS 


THIS is a most graphic and touching story, full of stirring 
and dramatic situations; remarkable for the vivid as well as 
natural character drawing of most absorbing heart interest, 
permeated with romance, love, pathos, plot and counterplot 
and bristling with that action which holds the reader in 
breathless interest. As full of action as ‘‘fonte Cristo’’ or 
‘*Les Miserables’’ 400 pages: 12 full page half tone illustra- 
tions by artists of note. Rich, red cloth binding, gilt top, 
gold stamped, deckel-edge paper. 


Founded upon the play of the same title. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR PREPAID, $1.50. 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


23 E. 20th Street, New York. 


| CURTAZ 


The name of Curtaz is to pianos 
as Sterling is to silver—The one calls 


California 


GREATEST SUMMER $1 to mina the other. 
AND WINTER RE- | When you think of Curtaz you 
SORT IN THE WORLD 2 think of pianos, and when you think 


of pianos yOu think of the 


Best reached via the | 
VARIOUS ROUTES VOSE 


of the | a marvel of the piano makers’ art, 
, | a piano with a tone all have tried 
Southern Pacific | to imitate but none have ever 


Manv miles shortest—many hours fastest—finest @ reached... ian ical 
scenery—choice of routes—limited trains—per- _ ed A P ano mechanically, 
sonally conducted tourist excursions. artistically, musically correct. A 


| 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT | piano that stands among 


Pacific PI A N OS 


Write to ! like a diamond stands among its 
4 Montgomery S&t., 349 Broadway, | imitations, 
San Francisco, New York. | 


238 Clark St., Chicago. 16-20 O’FARRELL ST., S. F. 
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LUBRICATES 


MOTOR VEH 
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Typewriter Tonic 


ANY TYPEWRITING MACHINE LIVES LONGER, IS 
STRONGER, WORKS FASTER AND WRITES BETTER, 
WHEN 3 IN ONE IS USED. 


o in One 

LUBRICATES ALL THE FRICTION POINTS PERFECTLY, 
CUTS AWAY THE GUM AND GREASE, OILS “OILRIGHT” 
AND NEVER THICKENS OR COLLECTS DUST OR DIRT. 
CONTAINS NO ACID. 


Use 3 in One 


ON THE TYPE FACES AND EVERY PART TO CLEAN 
—AVOID THE USE OF DANGEROUS BENZINE 
APPLY TO ALL METAL SURFACES TO 
PREVENT RUST AND TARNISH AND PRE- 
SERVE THE BRIGHTNESS AND NEWNESS 
OF THE MACHINE 
WHY BUY EXPENSIVE TYPEWRITER OIL 
WHEN YOU CAN GET THREE TIMES AS 
MUCH 3 IN ONE AT TWO-THIRDS THE 


S ing. 
Free ample Bottle for the asking. & 2 


Write to 


G. W. COLE COMPANY 


243 Washington Life Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LOVERS 


Of out-door sports, games and recrea- 
tion will find 


the. . 
National Sportsman 


The handsomest, most interesting and 
up-to-date magazine published. Copy 
of latest number sent to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Sub- 
scription $1.00 per year. Cash com- 
missions paid for new subscriptions. 


FOR PREMIUM LIST, address 


THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


63 Kilby Street, - Boston, Mass. 


A SKIN LIKE BABY'S 


Mme. Ruppert’s Face 
Bleach returns the 
Pink and White of 
youth. 

“As White and 


Red as Doves and 
Roses are.” 


Every lady in the land wishes to retain her youthful 
looks, Th.s.s possible to anyone «ho w isl use as instruct. 
ed Mue. Runmpert s World Renowned lace Bleach 

The action of Face Bleach is to sale off the dead, 
callous sur.ace of the shin -of the face and neck, thus 
having the sime effect as one’s wearing apparel, by fric- 
tion, has on the skin of the rest of the luntly. 

The face and neck needs a helper of this hin«d!, as blem- 
i.hes of the skin, if one is healthy, always appear on the 
face and neck and none onthe rest «f the body. Face 
Bleach having this action of gradually scaling off the cal- 
lous surface of the cuticle and drawing out all impurities, 
cannot fail te clear the complexion «f any blemish or clis- 
coloration, in luding freckles, pimy moth, sallowness, 
oiliness, roughness, blackheads ar! in fat any shin 
disease, and Mme, pert guaran:ees it in every case to 
be entirely succ ssfal and alssolutely barm ess to the most 
delicate skin of either the most youthful ¢r aged person, 
and it leaves the skin clear, smooth, and with the youthiul 
glow and picture of health, 

This spendid remedy will be sent to any address, 
packed in box with plan wrapper, s fe delivery guaran- 
teed, upon receipt of p ice, $2.00 per bott e, 

FREE wi:h every order for Face Bleach this month 
Mme, Kuppert willin lade without ch: arge a trial jar of ber 
Balm, also a copy «f her cele cated book “How 
to be Beautiful.” Correspondence ordia.ly answered, 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., New York 
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Perfectly con- 


structed on sim- 


ple mechanical 
rinciples from 
t materials. 
tings are ac- 
curately adjust- 
4 ed, so that every i Tin 
Hartshorn Shade 
Roller revolves 
on exact center. 


A SWELL AFFAIR 


DENTS 


STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes. in- 
sist upon DENT’S—the original and 
only reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Wood Rollers 
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Toothache Gum 
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“GOLD SEAL” 
Rubber Hose 


IS THE BEST MADE 


Rubber Belting and Packing 
Boots and shoes 
Mackintoshes and Raglans 


ALL KINDS OF RUEBER GOODS 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. y 


R. H. Pease, President. 
F, M. Shepard Jr., Treas., C. F. Runyon, Sec’y. 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
73-75 FIRST ST. 573-65-7-9 MARKET ST. 


YOU ASK WHY 


oA 


eth 


Best beans only are used. 
| Extra care exercised in blending. 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
A\gutterations not permitted. 

Use of most improved machinery. 
Standard of merit - our watchword. 
Endless watchfulness during manufacture 


Casi no more than others: 


Ome tried - always used. 
GROCERS AVERY WHERE J 


If not handled by your grocer, send his name and ad- 
dress and receive Free sampie and Booklet. Huyler’s, 


86s Broadway. N. Y. 


PLEASURE and the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPRH 


Go Hand in 
Hand 


TRADE MARK 


CL 


Modern times have not 
produced its cqual for 
amusement and in- 


struction. 


Nine Styles, 
from $10.00 to $100.00 
Catalogues at all dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York Office - 135 Fifth Ave. 
Chicage Office - 144 Wabash Ave, 
Foreign Department; 
a5 Cedar Street, New York. 


DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not BorN deaf. Invisible in the 
ear, causing no discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,—malied Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. 529 


Francisco. CURED 


Sewing Machines 
STANDARD PATTERNS ice 
J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., near Gth, South Side 
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THE BLOMQVIST SYSTEM 


is the only system known throughout the whole world that successfully cu: es 
Svival Curvatures. Not only does it cure »ny deformity of the budy, but it 
also corrects an» deformity in the «utlines of the b «dy. 

This »y stem treats successfully both ladies and gentlemen for Nervous P)os- 
tr+-tion, Kxbaustion, Nervous Troub e, Loss of Appetite, Sour St' mach, Sick 
S omech, }) yspepeia and Ind'gestion, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint, Malaria 
Cold Hands and fret, Weak Circulation. 

For the Ladies— Wrinkles are removed, the complexion improved. »nd phy- 
sical health restored. A successful treatment for burt d velopment i< given. 
In -hort n»ture is sided to give the bodies of both men and women the most 
perfect type of -evelopment and the best condition of health. 

m muscle- developed to any size—nature's cure, Swedish movement cure 
ven. 

References furnished from many people of the highest socia' and political 
standing iv tl e United States. 

Consul your family + iclan. Treatment by mail only requires five min- 
utes, mor: ing evening. 

Write for full iofurmation and convincing endorsements—write to-day. 


BLOMQVIST 
Gymnastic and Orthopedic Institute 


Creighton Block, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


PAC 


ay® 


FIC 


AND 
AAS THE 


IKC UIA. N | pa3Kearny Sr. San francesco | 


New apparatu< 


yee? We will send to an any one, 4 handsome 
Lace Han 
all different. 
” Ure logue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 centa. 
Cc. DAVISSON & CO., 
891 Broadway, Hew York. Dopt. 37, 


BULLETIN 
CENTSA Montw 


Sunoay Enrrion 
Sanpre Copies Maiced Free / 


THE 


| 


BULLET! 


| Schapiro-Graph 


DUPLICATOR. 
FREE TRIAL! 


erchief Patterns, 
Also our new 100 page 


pencil. Always ready! 


stencils. 


exact voples a 
min u te pen- 


purple from 
typewriter and 
No delars, no washing, no 
Ifinterested write for 5 days’ FREE TRIAI.. 


THE D. 0. SHAPIRO-GRAPH CO., 265 Broadway, N.Y 
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xy. O :rlana Monthly. 


FRANCISog 


You derire to reach 
peeple sf wealth and 
refinement en the 
Pacific coast? » 
There iv no mere Gi- 
rect manner to do 
this than threu¢h 
the celumns sf the 
Newry Letter o » 


Evtablirned in 1856 it kay ever en- 
Jeyed circulation and influence « » 
wherever read ret equalled by any 
other publication. cantenty are 
of a character which make its 
certain that every reader will 
peruve each ivrue carefully. 
Get sample cepy and rates from 
any advertizing agent. 


5% Kearny St. Sar Frarcisco 


lif v > 
Calitornia Advertiser. 
Devoted to the Leading Interests of California and the Pacific Coast. 
AN 
Ad- 
ver 
| € 
ti- 
ser 
| 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music, 
Art, and Elocution, 


For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 
Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 
YOU can learn the 


SHORTHAND. | ‘bs 


mal or self-instruction. position, no shading, con- 
nective vowel method; made = world in shorthand. 

ree lessons: text-book on approval. Write H. M. ER- 
NIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Zellerbach & Sons 
PAPER.. OF ALL KINDS 


416-426 Sansome St., S. F. 


Los Angeles Branch—31l N. Main St. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT 
& TOWNE 


Dealers in 


Paper 


TELEPHONE MAIN 199. 
55 57-59-61 First St..S F. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
Los Cal. 
Blake, McFall & Co 
Portland. Or. 


Bindin 
wditaLy eves ¥ 
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Gold Medal, Paris, 1900. 
E. & 8. CALIFORNIA. 


Oli Oil 
1ve li. 
Stands without a peer in point of purity 
and deliciousness. 
Sold in San Francisco by: 
W. J. BRYAN, Apothecaries Hall, under 
Grand Hotel; Wm. Searby’s Pharmacy, 
400 Sutter Street; The Lion Pharmacy, 
852 Market Street. 
50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 


EKMAN-STOW CO., 
No. 1 Montgomery street. 
CALIFORNIA 


PERFECT BUST 


May quickly, be wees by using 
he famous INE’’ New 
System of Fh nt. All 
hollow or slighted parts are 
rapidly filled out avd made 
beautiful in contour. The eu- 
tire form may alsu be developed 
15 to 30 lbs more wheu desired. 
Harmless, failure impossible. 
Fully guaranteed. YOU WILL 
HAVE THE PERSONAL AT- 
TENTION OF A FuRM AND 
FACE SPECIALIST UNTIL 
DEVELOPMENT FULLY 
Highly endorsed by physicians. In- 


COMPLETED. 
structions, photos, references, ¢etc., sealed free. En- 
clo-e stamp for postage. 


MME. HASTINGS, B.S., 50 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| to do needlework us at 


We furnish materials and pay $7 to $1 
per week. Send stamped envelope to STANDARD “co 
ad M..Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MORPHINE 


home. No loss of time from bus'nexs. No bh ath 
Free sample and book (in plain sealed envelope). De- 
scribe case. PURUVY, Room 51. Binz Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


Tumor, Piles, Skin and Womb Diseases, Fistula, Ulcer, 
ete. Result of 30 years experience. Convincing book 
sentfree. DR. ‘Fe M. BYE CO., Box 325, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (The Originators of the Oil Crre 


OPium 
habits per- 


Confidential correspondence invited from all. 


PAINLESS AND PERMANENT Cc R E 
A Trial Treatment Free. senc co anyone addicted to the use of 


Morphine, Opium or other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle hereto- 
: fore aaes n and LL in ‘all 9 We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. 


TION, YanBuren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 


BYRON MAUZ 


PIANOS 


308-312 POST ST., &. F. 
Warranted for Ten Years—SOHMER AGENCY 
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A SWEET RESTORER. 


Fragrant nods the flower beside the garden path; 
White are daisies, laughing in morning’s dewy bath; 
But purer than the daisies, more sweet than heliotrope, 


A little sleeping baby, fresh bathed with Ivory Soap. 
IT FLOATS. 


The orem * by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, reproduced above, was awarded second prize of Four Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Company. 
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THE 


Extreme Accuracy 
OF 


COLTS 
REVOLVE RS is graphically illustrated in the many victories 


won with them in 199, as well as in 1900. At Bisley, England, in the unrestricted matches, 
they won more prizes than all other revolvers combined. At the Spring Meeting. (Madison 
Square Garden), and at the Fall Meeting (Sea Girt) they won the championships and took 
the honors. They broke the 100 Shot Record three times in the past year. 


Automatic 
COLT PISTOL 


38-Caliber. 


ADR ANS 


Cc - 


This new high power arm has extreme range with 
great penetration and wonderful accuracy. 


COLTS Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., 


HARTFORD., CONN., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Agency: 425 Market Street, S. F. 
SHOT GUNS are 


“REMINGTON” Senowned 


FOR THEIR FINE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


HAMMERLESS GUNS 


Three Gauges 


10, 12, AND 16. 


REMINGTON HAMMERLESS GUN 


NEW REMINGTON NUMBER 6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE. 


NEW MODEL, Single Shot 


Made in 22-calibre, 20-inch barrel, about 
List $ 00 


BEND FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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